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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will 
commence at West Chester, Chester county, on Tuesday, 
the 2d of August, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and continue its 
sessions till Thursday evening of the same week. The 
committee cannot report a full programme at this time, 
but present the following, as items of business. 

1. The report of the committee on the revision of the 
Constitution and By-Laws.—J. P. Wickersham, of Lan- 
easter, chairman. 

2. Report upon the Methods of Teaching English Gram- 
mar.—H. R. Warriner. 

3. Inaugural Address of the President. 

4. Essay by a lady—probable author not yet known. 

5. Reports upon the best plans to be adopted to secure 
punctuality and regularity in the attendance of pupils.— 
C. W. Deans. 

6. Address from T. W. Valentine, A. M., of Williams- 
burg, N. Y. 

7. Report on the methods of conducting Teachers’ In- 
stitutes.—F. A. Allen. 

8. Address by Joseph Parrish, Principal of Training 
School for Feeble Minded Children. 

9. Report upon the Importance of the study of the Nat- 
ural Sciences.—S. D. Ingraham. 

9. Report upon the Rights of Pupils.—I. N. Pierce. 

10. Address from Gov. Boutwell, Secretary of the Board 
of Education of Massachusetts. 

Some other Addresses and Reports are expected, but 
positive assurances have not yet been received, therefore 
the authors are not announced. 

The State Superintendent and his Deputy will be pre- 
sent, and add interest to the occasion by their assistance. 

If official or other engagements do not prevent, Gover- 
nor Packer will also be with us and favor us with an ad- 
dress, of which due notice will be given. 

The following subjects, among others, will be brought 
before the Association for discussion, or at least such of 
them as it may be thought best to discuss. 

The propriety of compelling, by legislative enactments, 
parents and guardians to give those under their charge an 
opportunity to attend school. 

The education of the sexes in the same school. 

How shall the Normal School Law of Pennsylvania be 
amended so as to render it practical and efficient ? 

Should not the age of admission into the common schools 
be raised from five to seven years ? 

Although the committee cannot now state exactly and 
definitely the full arrangements that have been, or will be 
made with the several railroads and canals in the State, 


still we are authorized to say, that delegates will be car- 
ried to the meeting and back, for half price, at least on 
most of the public thoroughfares. 

Complete arrangements will be 
No. of the Journal 

It is hoped that every Teacher in the State will make 
his or her arrangements thus early to be present at the 
meeting. Men of eminence from abroad have been en- 
gaged, as well as from our own State, to be present and 
instruct and edify us by their wisdom and experience, and 
the Teachers and friends of universal education should 
turn out en masse, to hear and be benefitted. 

Will the educational papers throughout the State, please 
to publish this notice? Cuas. R. Copurn, 

Towanda, May, 1859. Chairman Er. Com. 


published inthe July 


The several County Superintendents of the State, are 
hereby respectfully, but earnestly requested to forward to 
the undersigned, immediately, answers to the following 
questions. These answers are required, to enable the 
Executive Committee of the Association to make their 
annual report. It is desirable to have the statement of 
the educational history of the pa as full as possible. 

1. How many county Institutes have been held in your 
county during the year? 

2. Were these Institutes conducted by the Superinten- 
dent, if not, by whom, and how long did each continue ? 

3. Have you a county Association, if so, how many 
meetings does it ha¥e in the year? 

4. Are there township Institutes or Associations in your 
county, and how many of each? 

5. Are your teachers improving of 
year to year? 

6. What are the greatest obstaclesin the way of progress 
of the cause of education in your county? 

Please reply to the above, and state any other facts that 
may be of interest to the friends of our school system 
throughout the Commonwealth, and oblige, 

C. R. Copurn, 
1859. Chairman of Ex. Committee. 


st year, 


retrograding from 


Towanda, April 22, 


THE Epvucator: This the title of an Educational 
Monthly of 32 pages, 8vo., published at Pittsburgh, under 
the auspices of the Western Penna. Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Rev. Samuel Findley, Editor. Price $1 a year in ad- 
vance. 

The first No. (May,) came during the recent illness of 
the editor of this Journal, and was not examined in time 
to be noticed last month. We can now only say that it is 
filled with interesting and useful matter, and bids fair to 
do a good work. 


I Witt Try; is the modest name of a neat monthly 
|of 16 pages, published at Mechanicsburg, in Cumberland 
| county, by G. S. Hostetter, at the low rate of 30 cents a 
| year for one copy, and a larger number for less in propor- 
tion. It is for Boys and Girls ; andthe teachers or parents 
who put it into the hands of the youth under their charge, 


will find they have done a good thing. 
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JUMBERLAND County: A friend takes us to task 
for not having published an account of the annual 
Institute, at Newville, last December. In reply, it 
will be sufficient to say, that the only portion of the 
proceedings we ever saw, was the abstract of our own 
address, given in this number. This was received 
some weeks after the holding of the Institute, and 
was kept back in the hope of being able to accom- 
pany it with the full report. It is now inserted to 
show that we are willing to do all we can to gratify 
good “old mother Cumberland,” whose progress in 
school matters, is second to few counties in the State. 


MeeTING or THE State Association: The call 
for the meeting of the State Association at West 
Chester, in this number, and the shorter notices 
heretofore published, show that the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee is in earnest, and that any fail- 
ure that may happen will not be owing to his neglect 
of duty. The arrangements seem to be nearly com- 
plete, and it is to be hoped that the teachers of 
the State, will respond to the call, and make the 
West Chester meeting the largest and best yet held. 


County SuPeRINTENDENTS, it is hoped, will put 
themselves to some trouble to furnish the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the State Teachers’ 
Association with the information he requests, at the 
head of this and the last number. By so doing, they 
will not only be serving the general cause, but amas- 
sing a kind and quality of statistics that will be use- 
ful and instructive to themselves. 


THIS JOURNAL THE ORGAN OF THE STATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 


Sec. 8. The Pennsylvania School] Journal shall be re- 
cognized as the official organ of the Department of Com- 
mon Schools of this Commonwealth, in which the current 
decisions made by the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, shall be published free of charge, together with 
all official circulars and such other letters of explanation 
and instruction as he may find it necessary or advisable to 
issue, from time to time, including his annual report ; and 
the Superintendent is hereby authorized to subscribe for 
one copy of said School Journal, to be sent to each Board 
of School Directors in the State, for public use, and charge 
the cost thereof to the contingent expenses of the Depart- 
ment of Common Schools. Act of May &, 1855. 


This is the section under which the J ournal is sent 
to the Secretary of each school district in the State. 
It clearly sets forth and describes the matter intend- 
ed to be inserted under the official head. Itis hoped 
and expected that during the coming year the matter 
under this head will be full, interesting and useful.- 
It may be made very valuable to the various school 
officers, and they will find their advantage in perusing 
this portion of the Journal with care. The design 
of the Legislature in the passage of this section was 
to save money to the State, by curtailing the print- 
ing and postage expenses of the School Department, 
and to relieve Directors and others from the necessity 
of writing many letters of inquiry, by spreading be- 


fore every district the explanations and instructions 
given to each. 


FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA. 

The Board of Controllers of the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia are now agitating the project of es- 
tablishing a High School for females. We hope it 
may succeed. ‘The idea of dispensing with the present 
Normal school and the School for Practice, and of 
substituting a High school for girls, with a Normal 
Department attached. is the one presented; and if 
the Normal feature were added to the Male High 
School, instead of some of the higher branches now 
included in the course, it would be a still further im- 
provement. In fact, that thorough practical drill— 
that power in students not only of knowing, but of 
imparting what they know, which is the characteris- 
tic of Normal instruction, is a feature which cannot 
be too soon or too generally introduced into all our 
schools. It is practical men and women we want;— 
who can tell what they have learned, do what they 
know and give a reason for their words and acts.— 
This, more than any other, is the distinctive result 
of Teachers’ training. Why else is it that so many 
of our most eminent men and women have stepped to 
distinction from the teacher's platform? Let our 
friends in Philadelphia, therefore, be in no fear of the 
effect, if they connect Normal with general instruc- 
tion in their High Schools. 

ANNULMENT OF CERTIFICATES. 

This important question continues to attract the 
attention of Teachers and its discussion will no doubt 
lead to correct conclusions. Our own original opin- 
ion has not been changed, and we now venture to 
express it, as the strong arguments on both sides may 
be supposed to be exhausted. It is, that 

I. Annulment by authority of the County Super- 
intendent, would seem to be proper, in the present 
condition of the profession ; because, 

|. Admission to the profession is now by his au- 
thority. It would, therefore, appear proper and order- 
ly that expulsion should be by the same power. 

2. No other professional officer visits the schools 
or examines the Teacher’s work. If it were injurious 
to the profession to have teachers examined in the 
first instance by unprofessional persons, it would be a 
greater outrage to have them expelled for incompe- 
tency by unprofessional persons. 

3. Uniformity of acquirement and standing, even 
in the same county, can be maintained in no other 
way. If Directors or some other local tribunal pass 
upon the professional standing of teachers, it will 
soon happen that an inferior teacher may be endorsed 
us competent in one district, and a competent teach- 
er be ejected from the profession in another. 

4. The right to annul in the Co. Superintendent, 
does not interfere with the rights of Directors or of 
The law intends that every teacher 
The power 


good teachers. 
of a common school shall be competent. 
of annulment in the Superintendent is only that of 


lexcluding the incompetent; leaving to Directors, 
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the whole list of the competent in their county from | 
which to select, without dictation by the Superinten- | 
dent ; and leaving all the schools open to the compe- 
tent teacher, without intrusion into them by the in- 
competent. ‘This is plainly the design of the law; 
and though it is not yet the practice, yet it is certain 
that the corrupt or tyrannical exercise of this power 
by the Co. Superintendent would lead to his removal 
from office. 

11. Though annulment should be by the authority 
of the Co. Superintendent, it should be after hear- 
ing and proof; because 

1. Such course will alone satisfy our general sense 
of justice and conform the school system, in this res- 
pect, to the spirit of our other Institutions. 

2. The absence of a requirement that charges shall 
be made and proved in some regular manner, has 
heretofore, in many cases, defeated the law itself;- 
Superintendents being unwilling to become, at the 
same time,accusers, judges and executioners of the law. 

3. In the case of immorality, the County Superin- 
tendent must, in most cases, rely upon information de- 
rived from others, and proof submitted by them, and 
cannot, except in very rare cases, decide from his 
own knowledge. 

4. Kven in cases of failure to govern a school pro- 
perly, or to impart instruction efficiently, the Super- 
intendent must also, in many cases, rely upon infor- 
mation and proof from others: it being only in the 
instance of mere scholarship that his examination of 
the teacher, and his one or two visitations of the school 
in the course of the term, constitute a reliable test. 

5. Annulment by any other proceeding than that 
of charge, proof and an open hearing, will neither 
satisfy the public, overbear the murmurs of the an- 
nulled teacher, nor long sustain the office itself. 

III. The proceeding should probably consist of a 
charge by the proper Board of Directors, or by one 
or more citizens of the teachers’ school bounds; 
should be substantiated by proof before the County 
Superintendent, and a board of permanent teachers 
of the proper county ; and after official approval by 
the County Superintendent, should be announced and 
put in force as the sentence of the tribunal thus con- 
stituted ; because, 

1. Such a formai and grave proceeding will be but 
in accordance with the dignity and value of the 
teacher's office, and will further elevate it by render- 
ing County Superintendents more cautious in the 
granting of certificates, and by causing expulsion 
from it to be more carefully avoided, when it is thus 


@ public and solemn act. 

2. It will be in accordance, as nearly as may be, 
with the practice of other professions: the Lawyer 
being only stricken from the roll of his profession| 
after “ rule to show cause” issued, responded to and 
argued in open court; the clergyman, after full and| 
fair trial in the synod, conference or other ecclesias-| 
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tical body of his own church; and the Physician 
after charges preferred and a hearing before his pro- 
per association. 

3. Such formal and strictly regulated proceedings 
will protect the teacher, against those unfounded and 
captious complaints which now so often render him 
uneasy and mar his usefulness; and will relieve the 


Co. Superintendent from many charges of neglect of 


duty in not summarily annulling certificates, by 


placing it in the power of those who make those 


charges, to originate th requisite proceedings if 
they think proper. 

In other words and more briefly,—it would seem 
that the law as it stands is wrong in principle, and 
fails of its end owing to its very arbitrariness ; that 
the profession of teaching must have the means of 
purging itself of unworthy members; that those 
means must be in accordance with the general sen- 
timent which demands a fair and open trial in all 
cases; and that the triors must be members of the 


profession to be protected Short of this, the public 


will neither be well served, nor the teacher's profes- 


sion safe. 
PENNSYLVANIA NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

It is believed that the causes that produced the 

failure of the attempts heri 


vy Pennsyl- 


tofore made 
vania, to educate teachers r her common schools, 
have been avoided in the plan now proposed to effect 
that object. 

Those causes were: 

1. The inadequacy of the means, to train a suffi- 


cient number of teachers to supply the demand. 


2. The want of knowledge of the art of teaching, 


in those relied on to train the teachers 


3. The degraded position in which the student 


teachers and their profession were placed. 

It is amongst the primary objects of the plan now 
proposed, to remove all these defects, and overcome 
every one of these obstacles 

1. The inadequacy of the means, as to the number 
to be 
operation, there can be no doubt of its much grgpter 
Nay, its opponents 


make it a chief objection, that the plan is so large 


trained. If the plan now proposed go into 


productiveness than the old. 


and magnificent, that it cannot go into operation.— 
But let us look at this point a moment. Excluding 
Philadelphia, there were 11.281 schools in Pennsyl- 
vania last year. Some of these required more than 
one teacher, so that the number may be set down at 
11.500. ‘To keep the schools supplied and to fill the 
vacancies by death, removal, &c., in the ranks of the 
employed teachers, there should be a corps of at least 
12.000 constantly at command. ‘When the profes- 
sion shall become even much better paid and much 
more permanent than at present, it may be assumed 
that one-third of these will leave the profession, re- 
move from the State, or die, each year ; leaving 4000 
to be supplied annually. 








Now, if the Normal Schools proposed by the law 
of 1857 were all in operation, each with 300 students 
and graduating one-third of that number annually, 
the yearly supply would only be 1.200,—less than one- 
third of the number probably required. It is there- 
fore plain that the means now proposed are not be- 
yond the wants of the system ; and that though vastly 
superior in productive power to the old college and 
academy plan, they may ultimately be found imade- 


quate to the wants of the schools. 

2. Want of knowledge in the art of teaching. This 
defect can hardly exist in the Normal Schools now 
in the course of establishment. Instruction in that 
art being the prime purpose of the institutions, and 
their success depending upon its successful perform- 
ance, the sharp-sighted sense of private interest which 
will control the selection, will inevitably lead to the 
appointment of the best professors of the art within 
reach. As no college professor fails in his knowl- 


edge of Latin, Greek, History, Mathematics, or 
Mental, Moral or Natural Science, according to the 
chair he fills, so no professor in a Normal School 
will be found lacking in the knowledge of his peculiar 
branch of instruction; for none but the best will 
suffice to get up and retain the reputation and stand- 
ing of the institution. It may be objected, that a 
sufficient number of persons thoroughly trained and 
experienced in the art of teaching, to act as profes- 
sors in all these schools, are not now in existence.— 
But this is a country and an age of great out-come. 
The demand for any person or thing of a particular 
kind, no matter how novel or scarce, soon produces 
the supply ; 
successful operation under one eminent 


and one complete school of the class, in 
Principal, 
will, in a few years, find out, prepare and send out 
scores of the right men for the places. 

The degraded position of the student teacher 
and his profession. The removal of this fatal defect 
is the strong feature of the present State plan. Itis 
no wonder that the college plan of preparing teach- 
ers failed in this respect. The wonder would have 
beep to find a sufficient number of right feeling, high 
minded young men in the State, to fill even the few 
teacher’s scholarships provided for them in the half 
It failed, 
and it is well for the Common School system it did 


dozen institutions open to such applicants. 


fail. Persons occupying continually an inferior posi- 
tion in the institutions which taught them the in- 
ferior branches on the eleemosynary principle, would 
neither be the fit leaders of a noble profession, nor 
the suitable trainers of self-reliant, self-respecting, 
youth. 

Very different will be the feelings, the standing 
and the achievements of those who shall emerge from 
the Normal Schools now contemplated. In the first 
place, those schools will stand, in the public estima- 


tion, on the same level with the training places of 
all the other learned professions. 


At present the 
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student of medicine, the student of law, and the stu- 


dent of theology, are each other’s equals; because 
each aims at an equally honorable profession and be- 
longs to some recognized and high standing instito- 
When the student-teacher shall be able to 
make the same assertion, he will be and feel himself, 
entitled to the In the next place, he will 
be continually amongst those engaged in the same 
career, and will have it in his power to strive for ite 


tion. 


same rank. 


instead of being the inferior student 
in the presence of 


highest honors; 
of the so called lower branches, 
those whose studies are claimed to be above him and 
Finally, he will go 
his work, not ill prepared by those who 


whose honors he may not attain. 
forth to 
neither understood its needs, nor if they did, could not 
satisfy them; but imbued with that high profession- 
al spirit, filled with those established principles of 
the science, and experienced, to some extent, in those 
practices of his art, which none but the most eminent 
of his own profession could impart. 

To the teacher himself, the difference between this 
thorough professional training and the bungling at- 
tempt to fit him for his mission heretofore relied on, 
will be of great value. But when the effect of the two 
classes of instructors upon the moral sense and the 
manly spirit of the rising generation—to say nothing 
of intellectual improvement,—comes to be realized, it 
will be scarcely possible to over-estimate the advan- 
tages that will be found to have accrued to society. 

Such are the defects avoided and some of the ad 
vantages proposed by our State system of Normal 
Instruction. Having thus contrasted it with the 
past in our own educational history, it may be useful, 
at some future time, to compare it with the existing 
institutions of other States. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVOTION. 


‘3. All sects that base themselves upon an intelligent 
belief in the Sc riptures of Truth, however they may differ 
in forms, and even in some points of doctrine, will find 
their surest ground in that general and sound knowledge 
of books and of men, which can alone be conferred by a 


free and common system of instruction.’ 

This is the last proposition asserted in reference to 
the question of religious instruction in common 
soundness in what has al- 


said in its sup- 


schools; and if there be 
ready been advanced, little need be 
port. 

Ignorance on the part of the great body of pro- 
fessing christians, and the possession of learning by 
their spiritual guides, was long supposed to be, if not 
the most desirable, yet certainly a very safe state of 
And in our own times there are those, 
neither few, themselves unlearned, nor 
confined to one denomination,-who mournfully deplore 
all intellectual culture without direct doctrinal and 
ceremonial religious training, is an evil; and who as- 
sert that the youth of a land had better remain in 
ignorance, than receive the one kind of knowledge 


the church. 
—and they are 


without the other. 
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The system of clerical learning and laical ignor- 
ance just alluded to, has now few open advocates, at 
least in this country. 
er notice. And the assertion that total ignorance is 
better than learning without religious instruction, 
is one, which, if it belonged to the present question, 
would require no lengthened argument to refute.— 
The very assertion of it is an insult to that Deity 
who is the fountain of all intelligence, inasmuch as it 
conveys the idea that intellectual culture is in itself 
inconsistent with belief in His existence, attributes 
and revelation. On the contrary, while it is true that 
there have been a Voltaire and a Paine, it must not 
be forgotten that there have also been a Newton 
and a Locke. This proposition is also based on an 
assumption as inadmissable as it is false; because, 
for one uncultured man that can be produced in any 
christian country on the face of the globe, who is a 
pure, consistent, well grounded christian, very many 
are found whose wickedness is only equalled by their 
ignorance. ‘Thus while it is true that education is 
often perverted from its proper end,—the elevation 
of the soul with the mind,—it is much more frequent- 
ly true that ignorance is but another name for moral 
degradation. ‘The argument, therefore, so far as it 
rests on this material assumption, entirely fails.— 
But this is not the question. 
whether there is enough of christian moral instruc- 
tion in our public schools to serve as a firm and 
sufficiently broad basis, for that home and clerical 
instruction which is to give form and development 
to the religious character of our youth, according to 
the creed of their parents ? 


The true question is,— 


A venerable clergyman once stated in a school 
board, during the discussion of this very point, that 
the mother of one of the pupils in the schools of the 
district, had called on him, and with tears bewailed 
the case of her child, “ who could not learn the Lord’s 
Prayer in school.” The good man, in his zeal for 
religious instruction in school, failed to see the ab- 
surdity of the case, or he would have perceived that 
a mother who properly appreciated the importance 


of that prayer, would never have left the teaching of 


it to the school-master. 
the 
If, as parents and spiritual guides, they 


Soit probably is with those 
who denounce common schools as “ godless 
schools.” 
fully realized their own relation to the young, they 
would probably come to the conclusion that the 
course of intellectual and moral culture assigned to 
the week-day school, is not only the most consistent 
with the rights and views of all, but the very best 
foundation for that sectarian direction which it is 
their own sole privilege to impart. 

Let it be supposed, for a moment, that there is 
no system of public education in operation, but that 
one is about being established,—this being a christian 
land, without established religion, but with numerous 


sects. The question arises: How much of the chris- 


It therefore requires no farth- | 
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|tian element may be infused into the schools, so as on 
the one hand to afford a sufficient moral basis to the 
youth, and on the other, to avoid unnecessary inter- 
ference with the conflicting sects? Evidently, those 
fundamental religious and moral principles in which 
the land are 
Next, the teachers should 


\all agree, and on which laws of the 
framed, must be taught. 
be of character in accord with those principles, or, 
at least, shall not teach anything inconsistent there- 
with. Then, the schools ought to be controlled by 
the parents of the scholars, or by those who are re- 
And finally, the 


be open to the visitation and inspection of all, and 


sponsible to them. schools are to 
especially of the clergy of the various denominations, 
that they may see that nothing antagonistic to the 
general principles of christianity, nor yet promotive 
of sectarianism, is imparted 


N ow this is precisely, in other words, a des« ription 
The 


on which 


of our common school system, in this relation. 
Scriptures, as containing the code of morals 
the laws of the land are founded, and the great prin- 
ciples of christianity in which all the sects agree, are 
in the schools, and are used for those very reasons. 
Every teacher whose character is in violation of the 
jstandard of christian morality, is and 
should be, expelled. The Directors who establish 


the schools, regulate the studies and employ the teach- 


hable to be, 


ers, are the direct representatives and neighbors of 
the parents, and are responsible to them. Avnd finally, 
the schools are ever open to visitation by every citi- 
zen; and the presence, advice and support of the 


clergy of the district, ar always welcomed. 

We are not amongst those who look upon religion 
as a Science, continually improving and developing, 
like 


culture. 


other sciences, under human effort and human 
It is a Revelation.- 


ted from the mind of the Deity, as it is now or ever 


as perfect when emana- 


will be. Still, it has one thing in common with a 
science. Its great truths are to be learned before 
they can be understood, and before they can 
be made to bear the fruits of the Spirit. Now, is 


it nothing that this preliminary work of christian- 


ity is done in the public schools, so far as it may be 


done, consistently with other rights and duties ?— 


On the contrary, it seems to be a great thing, and one 


ion should rejoice in 


which every sect and denominat 


and promote; especially where it is not only the 
right but is in the pows r of each to moul l the plastic 


|material thus prepared, int uliar form ? 
W hen 


are not now merely prepared to preach the 


y its own pe 
missionaries are sent to the Heathen, they 
Gos- 
pel in the foreign tongue. ‘The better plan 1s found 
to be, to select persons who can also open the secu- 
lar school, plant the garden, improve agriculture, 
teach the domestic arts, and in all practicable ways 
elevate the social and intellectual condition of the be- 


nighted people. This proves to be the surest ground 
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on which to raise the temple of God. 
seen that the same process is going on at home, with 


the single difference, that the great principle of the| 


division of labor is here applied. With us, the secu- 


lar teacher trains the intellect and the moral senti- 


ments, with as much attention to the fundamental| 


principles of christianity as is proper for him. To 
the parent and spiritual guide is left the duty of com- 
pleting the religious culture of the ground, thus pre- 
pared in accordance with the laws of our nature and 
the demands of our institutions. 

We honor the heroic christian feeling which sends 
forth the Foreign Missionary, and would not withdraw 
But the hea- 
then at home should not be neglected, nor the efforts 


a single soldier from that noble band. 


being made for their instruction left in a measure 
fruitless, for want of that co-operation which is in- 
dispensable to complete the work. When christians 
- generally, and the clergy of the various denominations 
in particular, shall realize the true relation between 
intellectual and moral culture on the one. hand, and 
religious training on the other, andthe vast advan- 
tage presented to the latter by the public school pro- 
motion of the former, and when the common school 
shall have the co-operation and approval of all good 
men,—then and not till then, shall we have as perfect 
a system of education as the imperfections of our na- 
ture can produce. 
spread of that pure and liberal spirit, which all admit 


Then, also, may be expected the 


to be the true fruit of christianity, and which all hope 
for. 

We look for the advent of this spirit with the same 
abiding faith with which the triumph of every great 
truth is expected ; and we regard the common school, 
with its social, moral and christian influences, as its 
great earthly nursing mother. 


Offirial. 


DEPARTMENT 





OF COMMON SCHOOLS, } 
HARRISBURG, JUNE, 1859. § 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Teacher’s Sheets: A revised edition of the blanks for 
Teacher’s Monthly Reports is now in press, of which two 
sizes will be issued—one, the present size, ruled for forty- 
eight names, and the other for about eighty, to accommo- 
date lurge schools. Superintendents are requested to in- 
form the Department—Ist. 
in the respective counties with more than forty-eight scho- 
lars, and how many months they are open in the year; and 
2nd. How many sheets of each size will be required for 
the coming year. This information is needed in advance, 
in order to determine the number of each that should be 
printed. 

The following requisites have been added to the month- 
ly report, and will be printed on the back of the sheets, 
viz: 

RECAPITULATION. 
Whole number of male pupils in attendance during 

the month, . ° 
Whole number of female pupils in attendance dur- 

ing the month, . ° ° ‘ ‘ ° 


Total attendance of both sexes, 





Can it not be} 


How many schools there are 


tigation and defense. 
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Average daily attendance of male pupils, ° ° 
Average daily attendance of female pupils, . 


Total average of both sexes, . ° ° é 


Whole number of new pupils received during the 
month—that is, those who had not been in the 
Sehool before, during the term, . 

Whole number of pupils in each branch during the 
month, viz: 

Alphabet, . .. =. « 

Spelling, . .« « « « 

poe we SA SG 

Writing, 


Grammar, . . + « -« 
Geography, .. =. -« 
Vécul Miué@ie,. . . « 
he od Composition, . . . . 
Written Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, . . . 
Mental! Arithmetic, History, U. 8., &e., &e. 

I certify, that the within report, and the foregoing state- 
ment of attendance and studies, are correct to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. ——— , Teacher. 

-] Received, the day of , A. D., 18—, from 
the Secretary of the Board, an order on the Treasurer of 
the within named School District, for dollars, 
cents in full for my salary, for the month embraced in the 
within report. —- » Teacher. 











TO DIRECTORS. 

Stay of Execution: A Board of Directors are not enti- 
tled to any stay of execution upon a judgment obtained 
against the district for teacher’s wages. The proceedings 
in such cases are regulated by the provisions of the 21st 
section of the general school law, (C. 8. L. and D. page 
13,) which are as follows: 

Section 21. That if judgment shall be obtained against 
a school district, in any action or proceeding, the party en- 
titled to the benefit of such judgment may have execution 
thereof as follows, and not otherwise, to wit: It shall ‘be 
lawful for the court in which judgment shall be obtained, 
or to which such judgment shall be removed by transcript, 
from a justice of the peace or alderman, to issue thereon a 
writ, commanding the directors or controllers and treasu- 
rer of such school district to cause the amount thereof, 
with interest and cost, to be paid to the party entitled’ to 
the benefit of such judgment, out of any moneys unappro- 
priated of such district, or, if there be no such moneys, out 
of the first moneys that shall be received forthe use of 
such disirict, and to enforce obedience to such writ by at- 
tachment. 


Origin wl Communications, — 


PROVISO OF THE 41ST SECTION. 
A writer in the last “ Journal” takes the broad 
ground that a Superintendent may strike a teacher 
without cause ; 
There is a tule 





from the profession, without notice ; 
without check. and without remedy. 
of logic that when one proves too much he proves 
nothing. ‘This rule is peculiarly applicable here. 
Our friend has proved too much, and though he has 
verified that rule of logic, you will allow a review : 

lst. Without Notice:—The 41st section says, 
‘giving at least ten days’ previous notice thereof, 


in writing, to the teacher holding it.” This estab- 


lishes the first point pretty safely. 
2nd. 


every effect has a cause. 


Without Cause :—Philosophers say that 
If striking a teacher from 
the profession be an effect, then there must have 
But the writer evidently means a 
It is 
well adjudicated that notice implies a right of de- 
fense. That is a general principle of law. What 
would be the object of a notice, and especially of 


been a cause. 


“ sufficient reason.” With this we join issue. 
ff . 


| ten days’ notice, unless there was an intended inves- 


The argument for a defense 
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is made stronger by the fact that the law also pro- 
vides that notice be given to the Directors. All 
goes to prove that a defense is intended. 

3rd, Without Check :—This is equally incapable 
of a good defense. A good, worthy, moral, capa- 
ble teacher will always have the influence of either 
the citizens, or Directors, and generally of both, to 
check the power of his superior; and a Superin- 
tendent would be but striking himself down by 
striking at a worthy teacher. But self-protection 
is the first law of nature. Hence, Superintendents 
will sustain the worthy teacher, if for no other rea- 
son than to sustain themselves. 

4th. Without Remedy :—There isaremedy. The 
Superintendent finds flaming above his head a fiery 
sword—two of them. If any one has a right to 
complain of mixed absolutism it is the poor unpro- 
tected Superintendent. One day the State Super- 
intendent threatens to abolish him, and the next day 
the law-making power threatens to abolish his of- 
fice. Poor Superintendent! Wonder he does not 
threaten to strike down the offensive proviso !— 
And next it becomes the turn of the State Super- 
intendent to humiliate himself upon his knees be- 
fore the Governor ! 

This hue and cry about living in a free govern- 
ment and being free men is all moonshine. There 
is just as much absolute power in one form of gov- 
ernment as in another. There must be absolute 
power. Sometimes it is vested in one man, and 
sometimes in a dozen. Still it is absolute. The 
difference between a Republican Government and 
others, is that, in the former, it is vested fora short 
The teach- 


er has vested in him as much absolute power as is 


time, and, in the latter, for a long time. 


allowed to any other man connected with the sys- 
tem. He is counsellor, judge, juror, jailor and ex- 
ecutioner. A parent has his remedy at law. So 
has the teacher. 
a Board of Directors. Andsoitshould be. They 
can accept or reject the teacher holding a Profes- 
sional Certificate, thus virtually annulling it! Yet, 
there is no complaint about this power. Nor 
should there be. 


out authority. 


An office is worth nothing with- 
What would a teacher be worth di- 
What 
a pity, that teachers who acknowledge the useful- 


vested of all authority in the school-room ? 


ness and the importanee of the office in elevating 
and dignifying the profession, should take excep- 


tion to a provision which gives to the office all its| 


power and virtue, and which is not peculiar but 
general if not universal ! 

Children complain of the absolute power of teach- 
ers. Parents complain of the absolute power of 


Directors. Teachers complain of the absolutism 


of Superintendents and Superintendents of the su-| 


premacy of superior officers. They all see 


** Gorgons, Hydras and Chimeras dire,” 


Absolute power is also vested in | 
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a ® 
| when really there is no cause of complaint, at all, but 


| surely the absolute power of the people developed in 
a delegated form. 


If, instead of making /aw-makers of ourselves we 
would just become law-observers, it would be much 
better for the school system. ‘Those who are con- 
nected with the system should feel bound in honor, 
to be loyal to the cause which creates and sustains 
them. They should be mere administrators of the 
law, and the true friend of the Public System of 


Education will be nothing else 


We might get a better law, but we would run a 
great risk in procuring Open the law for 
amendment, and you will find attempts made to 
engraft endless amendments ippling the energies 
of the system, circumscribirg the power of Direc- 
tors, and restricting the authority of the teachers 
We must not expect a perfect law. The present 
law is good enough. Let us prove loyal to it and 
for the sake of the rising generation, let us forego 


imaginary grievances. 
The people are in favor of the proviso to the 41st 
peo} I 
ssion purified, They 


section. They want the p 


want the morals of the rising generation protected. 
The directors are in favor of it, as it often shields 
them in the discharge of stern duty. 

With the construction we have placed upon it, 
(and the Supreme Court would no doubt sanction 
it, if we may judge from the Krewson case, lately 
adjudicated,) the success and prosperity of the sys- 
tem itself, demands it. Every Superintendent ex- 
amines from one to five hundred teachers, during 
his term. It would be strange if he did not make 
jany mistakes during all that time. The Superin- 
tendents do commit errors, and hence, the prosper- 
ity of the system demands its continuance. Twelve 
thousand teachers cannot be examined without one 
hundred mistakes, at least. But one hundred worth- 
less teachers would cumberthesystem. They must 


No one can so well recall the autho- 


be lopped off. 


rity,as hewho gaveit. Hence, the Superintendent 


should annul certificates. 


‘compromits the 
profession,” has 


The idea of one writer, that it 
honor of every member of the 
nothing in it. If it does, then every law punishing 
crime, in civil society, compromits the honor of 
every member of such society. 

I cannot close this article without expressing the 
hope that we will all soon cease grumbling about 
alleged grievances. If we do not, depend upon it, 
|the Legislature will end our troubles for us. 

A Frienp or THE Law. 


NOTES ON FRACTIONS. 
Perhaps there is not a subject in Arithmetic 
upon which there is more obscurity of thought, or 
diversity of opinion, than that of Fractions, That 
lthis should be so, is not at all surprising, when we 
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reflect carefully upon the nature of a fraction, and 
the notation adopted, to express it. What isa 
fraction, is a question which has received various 
answers from Arithmeticians,—some defining it the 
part of a single thing ; some, the expression of the 
part of anything ; others, the relation of the part 
to the whole. Here are three distinct opinions, 
entirely different, and it seems evident that they 
cannot all be correct. 
the established ase of language does not authorize 
both the first and second definition given above. 

First, what authority is there for considering the 
expression of the part, the fraction, and not the 
part itself? 

If I divide anything, as an apple, into two equal 
parts, and hold one of these parts in my hand, is 
what I hold in my handafraction? Is the material 
thiny which rests in my hand a fraction? 
part of an apple in my hand, but do I hold a frac- 
tion in my hand? If not, then certainly it would 
seem that “ the part of an apple” is not a fraction, 
or that a fraction is not the “part of a single 
thing.” . 

If the part be a fraction, we may have the same 
thing a fraction and an integer at the same time. 
Thus, if a foot be divided into twelve equal parts, 
each part, compared with the whole, is ;', of a foot ; 
but each part is also a whole inch, as much as the 
foot was a whole foot—hence, the same thing is 
both a fraction and an integer, which seems to be 
absurd. 

All agree, I think, in the assertion that a fraction 
has a numerator and a denominator, and some also 
tell us that these are separated by a straight line. 
Now, the part of any thing,—an apple for instance, 
—has neither a numerator nor a denominator, and 
of course no straight line between them, and there- 
fore, if it be true that a fraction has a numerator 
and a denominator, the part cannot be the fraction. 

Arithmeticians tell us that a fraction inverted is 


I hold a 


not equal to the fraction before inversion. It is 
evident that it does not change the value of a part 
of an apple to invert it, therefore, if as before, the 
above statement be correct, the fraction cannot be 
the part. 

We speak of the value of a fraction, meaning 
evidently the value of the expression, for we say 
multiplying the numerator multiplies the value of 
the fraction, multiplying the denominator divides 
the value of the fraction, &c., hence we are again 
led to the conclusion, that the ezpression of the 
part, or of its relation to the whole, and not the 
part itself, is the fraction. 


Secondly, let us enquire what authority we have 


for considering the part, or its relation to the whole: 
the fraction, and not the expression. 

If an individual gives his note for any sum of 
money, $1000 for instance, half to be paid inthree 





Let us enquire, however, if 


months, one-fourth in six months, &c., neither the 
law nor the arithmeticians would be satisfied with 
the expression at the end of the three months ; the 
practical interpretation would be, that the fraction 
was something more than the mere expression. 

All Arithmeticians will agree in saying, that “4 
of an apple” is a fraction; and also, that % of an 
apple is two of the three equal parts, obtained by 
dividing an apple into three equal parts—the evi- 
dent inference from this is, that the partis the frac- 
tion, and not the expression of it. 

If the expression is the fraction, then unless we 
had a notation, there would be no fractions, a con- 
clusion which is absurd, since fractions, like num- 
bers, must have existed long before man invented 
a notation for them. As soon as a whole was di- 
vided, or a portion compared with a whole, even 
long before man was created, fractions were. God 
himself thought in fractions, when he compared a 
portion of his work with the grand whole of the 
universe, 

It will be seen from the above examination, that 
the word “fraction” is used in more than one sig- 
nification, and very indefinitely so too. Is therea 
reason for this confusion, and how can order be 
brought out of it, are appropriate questions ? 

Let us take an apple and separate it into 
four equal parts. Here we have Ist, the piece 
of an apple ; 2d, the relation which the piece bears 
to the whole; 3d, the expressions } or }, &c.; 
4th, the numbers expressed by the figures, 1, 2, 
&c., above the line which separates the two terms 
of the expressions and the number expressed 
by the figures below the line. Here are four differ- 
ent things, viz: the part, the relation, the ezpres- 
sion, and the relation of the numbers denoted by the 
expression;—which is the fraction? This is the real 
condition of the matter, so it seems to us, and the 
question we may attempt to answer at some future 
time. 

This discussion may by some, who have not been 
accustomed to examine subjects closely, be called 
a useless “splitting of hairs;” but if they will in- 
vestigate, they will see that just such close and 
careful thought has distinguished the world’s most 
eminent mathematicians. Such exercises are use- 
ful even to learners, influencing habits of accurate 
thought and thorough investigation. KE. B. 


Lancaster Co. Normal School. 


THE TEACHER’S REWARD. 

In the stillness of the evening, when all around 
was quiet, and “ tired nature” was at rest, I sat me 
down and mused; and my thoughts were of the 
teacher and his lot. 

A crowd of merry faces crowded around me, and 
in their midst appeared a figure tall and lean. His 
counterance was full of love, yet betokening care 
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and anxiety. A book was in his left hand, and 
with his right hand he pointed to a temple in the 
distance—The Temple of Science. 

This was a faithful teacher; and the happy ex- 
pressions of the youthful countenances about him, 
proved him to be something more than an ordinary 
man. Although he was cheerful, I could plainly 
read in his face the marks of cares that troubled 
his breast ; and considering his toils and his cares, 
his hopes, his doubts, his fears, his trials and his 
triumphs, his labors and their untold results, the 
question arose in my mind—For all this what is his 
Reward ? 

The question is worthy of consideration. 
is the faithful teacher’s reward ? 
What he receives is 


What 
Is it a pecuniary 
compensation for his labors ? 
called a compensation, but it is not always worthy 
of the name. 
labors of cultivated, purified mind ? 
not unfrequently a mere pittance, grudgingly doled 
out with half-open hand, as a master’s gift to a 
slave, or a millionaire’s penny to a beggar. 


Is money a compensation for the 
Even this is 


But, be the teacher’s lot ever so humble, and his 
labors ever so poorly appreciated by those who are 
to, or who ought to, pay for them, he still has much 
to expect, and may entertain high hopes. Has he 
talents to adorn his profession? Has he energy to 
undertake, and perseverance to accomplish? Not 
only may he reach a high and distinguished place 
in his calling; he may attain the highest place 
among his fellows, and those even who look down 
on him now, may look up to him yet with reverence. 

The earnest, God-fearing teacher has made sac- 
rifices, and is daily making them, for the good of 
“the rising generation.” He sees in his pupils the 
germs of men and women who are soon to take the 
places of those that are passing away, and who 
shall, in after years, rise up and call him blessed, 
and whose very deeds he hopes, shall bring honor 
upon his grey head. 

His true reward, however, and that which he 
prizes most highly, lies beyond all this. The thought 
—the realization of the thought—that he is doing 
good, is in itself a reward not to be lightly esteemed, 
and an encouragement to higher and nobler duties. 
He labors not for the present only; the destinies 
of the future are in his hands. His cares are not 
wholly his own; he is fitting minds and moulding 
characters for action in their appropriate spheres. 
when he shall have gone to his rest. 

Then, see him go down to the grave when his 


work on earth is done, whether in youthful vigor | 


or in manhood’s prime, or with locks white for the 
harvest. Does he die? His memory lives forever 
in the hearts of those that loved him, and while in 
the spirit-land, he reaps a better reward ; his life is 
acknowledged an example worthy the imitation of 
others, and his “good works” are held up by one 
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generation after another, as standards at whieh 
others might do well to aim. I. J. Sring. 
Clear field, co., April, 1859. 


SCHOOL ROOM EXERCISES—NO. 9. 

Mr. Epiror :—Let it be understood that if these 
exercises are not worth being read, no person is 
compelled to read them. If they are not interes- 
ting, your narrator is not responsible, only so far 
as he may fail in truly describing what he witnessed. 

First Exerctse— (Class in Composition.) 

Each pupil read his and her paper, and read it 
well, too; because, first, they were good readers, 
and second, they understood what they read, (as, of 
course, they must have done, if what they had writ- 
ten was their own.) Yet, the orthography was 
horrible, and there was no punctuation at all.— 
Composition, therefore, was not taught. 

Sreconp Exercise—( Class in English Grammar.) 

First Pupil.‘ The rose is red.” JIs—the predi- 
cate limited by the adjective red :—is red, the com- 
plex predicate,” &c. 

Second Pupil.—“ Is red, a passive verb,” &c. 

Third Pupil,—“ ‘John is industrious.’ 
| trious, the predicate; is, the copula; industrious, the 


Is indus- 


lattribute.”’ 


Fourth Pupil._—“ Is, a neuter verb, and industrs- 
lous, an adjective, describing the noun John, (or 
| person, understood.”) 
| First Pupil.—‘‘‘ 7 he book was sold.’ 
| passive verb, expressing the receiving of the action, 


Was sold, a 


iby the book.”’ 
The above examples are a few selections taken 


from the exercises of a class in English Grammar, 
ithe pupils studying from different text-books.— 
| Whether the plan is a good one, or not, I will not 
presume to say; | merely give it to you as an exer- 
icise. The teacher was one of those who profess to 
| pay but little deference to text-books, and to use 
‘his own words, to teach “ English grammar, the 


iscience of the English language, and not Brown's, 
The books 
s | 


used by the members of the class were those men- 


Green’s, Covell’s or Smith’s grammar.” 
tioned, but they were used rather as the—* repre- 
sentatives orexponents of the teacher’s knowledge,” 
| than as the depositories of the science. 

After the class had finished its regular exercise, 
a colloquy took place between the teacher and pu- 
pils; a part of which I will give you. 

Teacher.—‘ Is red, has been calleda passive verb; 
so has was sold; are the verbs similar in meaning 
land construction ?” 
Pupil.—* No, sir. 
ling the condition of the noun rose; and sold isa 


| 


|participle signifying the action performed on the 


Red is an adjective, signify- 


jnoun book,” 


Teacher.—(to a Smith pupil.) ‘‘ You called the 


jan article,—why ?” 
pt 


Pupil.—“ Because it is a word limiting a noun,’ 
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Teacher.—* And you (to a Green pupil,) an ad- 
jective,—why ?” 
Pupil.—“ Because it limits a noun.” 
Teacher.—*‘ And what is 
Smith's pupil. 
Pupil_—“ An adjective is a word which describes 


an adjective ?”—to 


a noun.” 

Teacher.—(To Green’s pupil.) ‘“ And what do 
you say is an adjective ?” 

Pupil‘ A word used to limit or qualify the 
meaning of a noun.” 

Teacher.—* An adjective which describes, ‘ ex- 
presses some quality or property of anoun, as good, 
bad, rich, poor,’ but the words, the and a, or an, 
merely limit the meaning, without describing its 
quality. Such words as that, this, my, many, one, 
two, &c., also limit, but do not describe; and are 
therefore called by some grammarians adjective 
pronouns. or pronominal adjectives, numeral ad- 
jectives, &c. Indeed, all words connected with a 
noun are parsed as adjectives ; as in the sentence, 
‘ No person was there,’ no is parsed as an adjective, 
although it neither describes the noun ‘ person,’ or 
limits its meaning.” 

To give a full account of the exercises of this 
class, would finish my letter, and I wish to give you 
something else. 

I will merely say further, that other words were 
discussed in the same manner, such as but as a con- 
junction and as a preposition, in the same construc- 
tion, according to their respective books; which 
tended, (in my opinion,) to make the pupils familiar 
with language rather than text-books. 
repeated from their respective books the same in 
meaning, but different in words, as, ‘‘ Adjectives 
belong to nouns which they describe,” “ 
they /imit.”—*‘ A noun or pronoun used as the sub- 
ject of a preposition, must be in the nominative 
case.” 
the nominative case.” 
verbs,” 
of a transitive verb, or proposition, it is in the ob- 
jective case.” ‘ Prepositions govern the objective 
case,”—‘‘ Transitive verbs govern the objective 
case,’—‘‘ A noun or pronoun used as the attribute 
of a finite verb, must be in the nominative case,” 
—‘ Neuter verbs have the same case after them as 
before them,’—*‘ Passive verbs Py in- 
transitive verbs — )” &., &e. 

The learning of these rules, seemed to be useful, 
in bringing out more than merely the words of the 
book ; with which a pupil often becomes so fami- 
liar, as to know every rule and its number in his 
book,—which I consider not only useless, but™an 
actual hindrance ; as it answers only for the ru- 
merical arrangement of his own book, and tends to 
draw his mind to the form rather than the sub- 
stance. 


Rules were 


which 





“The subject of a finite verb must be in 
* Nominative cases govern 
“When a noun or pronoun is the object 
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Tuirp Exercise. 

Not long since I witnessed the following colloquy 
between a teacher of a common school and the pu- 
pils of his class in Natural Philosophy. ‘The sub- 
ject was Gravitation. 

After the regular series of questions and answers, 
the teacher asked: 

‘‘ How could the simple falling of an apple, sug- 
gest to the mind of Newton, the theory of gravita- 
tion ?” 

Pupil.—*‘ Because the apple fell. 

Teacher.—“ Is there any thing strange in the fall- 
ing of an apple? What could he deduce from 
that ?” 

Pupil.—* He asked, (or thought,) ‘ Why did the 
upple fall’ ?” 

leacher.—‘ Any school-boy could have answered 
—‘ because it had nothing to hold it up, when loosed 
from the tree.’ ” 

Pupil.‘ Nor was there anything to hold it 
down.” 

Teacher.—* Yes,—but it could not fly up with- 
out the application of force. No body has power 
to move itself.”’ 

Pupil.—* Then how could it come down, without 
being forced down? The force which loosened it 
from the tree, neither forced it up nor down ?” 


Teacher.—‘* Does not everything fall, when noth- 
ing holds it up ?” 

Pupil.—“ If it does, that does not answer New- 
ton’s question, ‘why does it fall ?’” 

Teacher.—* It falls, because it is natural for it 
to fall.” 

Pupil.—* So itis natural for an arrow to fly from 


Besides, everything does not fall, that is 
The sun, moon nor stars fall down. 


a bow. 
not held up. 
The earth does not fall; and we know of nothing 
that it stands upon; and if it did, the thing it stands 
upon would also need support.” 

not the sun, moon and stars 
be fastened to the sky, and perform their revolu- 


Teacher.—‘ Could 


tions in grooves ?” 

Pupil.—‘ But the sky itself would fall, unless 
fastened to something else.” 

Teacher.—‘ Your reasonings are sound. For 
even if every thing needed support to prevent its 
falling in a certain direction, the question, ‘why 
does it do it?’ would not be answered. Nor was 
it an answer to the inquiring mind of Newton. The 
fact that it did fall, wasno reason to him, any more 
than that heat causes pain to your hand, because 
it does, or that a pump will pump water from a 
well, because it does, are reasons to you why they 
do it. Besides, Newton knew the spherical form 


of the earth, and that every falling body falls to- 
wards its center, and not in the same direction ;— 
'up and down being, as your lesson tells you, but 
irelative terms.” 
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All this, Mr. Editor, you may say, sounds well 
enough, but the pupils had had special training.— 
We know it. ‘They had been trained especially for 
an examination; but such a colloquy could not but 
elicit thought, even if the words were committed 
However, I give you the original, 
It may be worth something.— 


to memory. 
without comment. 
The answers were given by different members of 
the class. 

I now give you another of the same kind ; which, 
although it occurred in the same school, and at the 
same time, may be called the 

Fourth Exercise. 

Dialogue between two pupils, “ written by them- 
selves.” (So said the teacher. We presume, how- 
ever, that he helped them.) Reported from memory: 
the language as like the original as can be remem- 
bered. The pupils’ names we will call A and B. 

A,— What is a body? 

B.—Anything of which we can gain a knowledge 
through our senses. 

A,— What other definition ? 

B.—Every body must have length, breadth, and 
thickness. 

A.—Is a point, a body? 

B.—No, a point is notabody. It denotes merely 
position, and has neither length, breadth, nor thick- 


ness. 
A.—Has it, then, no size at all? 
B.—No. How can that have size which has no 


dimensions ? 

A,—(Makes a dot onthe blackboard.) Has that 
no size? If it has not, how can we see it ? 

3.— You see the chalk which surrounds the point, 
but not the point itself. The point is merely posi- 
tion. Suppose I stick the point of a needle in this 
board : the impression would be called a point, but 
it is a circle, the centre of which is a point, and 
cannot be seen; for it occupies no space. We 
sometimes denote the centre of a circle by the prick 
of a sharp instrument; the middle of which, how- 
ever, is the point. 

A.—Then, a line is no body, for ‘a line has only 
length.” 

B.—True, for a body must have length, breadth 
and thickness. 

A.—Has not this breadth? (drawing a chalk 
mark on the board.) 

B.—Yes, and thickness too. But a /ine has not. 
The distance from one point to another, has neither 
breadth nor thickness; and whether measured by 
an inch rope, or a hair, the length is the same; or 
it may be represented by a chalk mark; but the 
distance itself, (or line,) has nothing but length. 

A,.—Then, a surface is not a body, for it has only 
length and breadth. 

B,—True: neither can you see it, more than a 
line or point, 
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A,—Cannot you see an acre of land? 


Had the 


acre no thickness, I presume you would not see the 


B.—The mere surface, you cannot see. 


land; and the acre denotes only the surface, with- 
out regard to thickness. 
A.—<Are water, air, light, and fire bodies ? 
B.—No, they are not all real bodies. 
water are real bodies, because they have magnitude. 
They have dimensions, i. e., length, breadth and 
But light and heat have not. 


Air and 


thickness. 
and the light which it 


and both appear to have dimensions. 


1.—I can see that blaze 
produces ; 

B.—That blaze is but the effect of a cause, which 
is combustion, as sound is the effect of a cause; 
but neither can be collected, measured, nor weighed. 
Remove the cause, and the effect ceases. So with 
light. 
This room is now full of light. 


It can neither be weighed nor measured.— 
Enclose it so as to 
prevent its entrance, and it is not here, nor has it 
escaped, ‘The cause is but removed, and the effect 


has ceased. You must keep up that which keeps 


1 


up the light, the heat, or the flame, or you have it 


not. You can collect air or water; you can weigh 
it, you can measure it and collect a certain quan- 
tity : but who ean collect a pound, or a gallon of 
light or heat? Philosophically, they are termed 
‘‘imponderable bodies,” but in reality, they are not 


bodies at all. 
Firra Exercise—(A similar dialogue. 


k.— What is color? 
H,—It is the reflection of light 


E.—Has not an object color, in the dark ? 
) 5 JS When a body ibsorbs all the rays of 
light, it is black. Darkness is black. So are all 


objects in the dark: they reflect no light, and there- 


fore have no color atal When a body reflects all 


the rays of light, it is whit Pure light is com- 
posed of various colors: and those colors reflected 


by the object, gives to it it olor ? 


E.—But. is not the of this rose, the same 
in darkness as in light 
H.—Try it. (£. extinguishes the light.) Now, 


what is its color? 
E-~~ 3 presume it is the same as it was,—red. 
H.—Yes, you presume if 


for color, being the reflection of light. cannot be 


ic but VOU séé no color: 


seen, nor does it exist, in the dark. All is black. 


E.—But does our inability to see its color, prove 


that it hasnone? The same argument would prove 
that it did not exist. 
H.— Not at all. 


The existence of an object may 
be known by the other sens« 


s, but color, as before 
said, does not exist without the light, which light, 
or that part of it which is reflected, imparts to it its 
color; and which can be known through no other 
sense than seeing. Besides, an object becomes dif- 


‘ferent in color, when seen in different kinds of light. 
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Some objects, which in pure light are green, when 
seen by the light of the candle, are brown. There 
is a kind of light, in which all bodies are seen of the 
same color. 

E.—The dimensions of an object cannot be seen 
in the dark. 

H.—Light is not required to ascertain its dimen- 
sions. A blind man can measure them by the sense 
of feeling; but light is absolutely necessary to the 
existence of color, of which the blind can have no 
idea. Without light, an object has no color, nor 
can you form any idea of it, but by the presence of 
that light which produces it. E. Lamporn. 

West Lampeter. Lan. co., May, 1859. 





Educational Societies, 


SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 
BEAVER COUNTY. 

Many teachers and friends of education, assembled in 
Beaver, on the 14th of April, 1859, to hold a Teachers’ 
Institute. 

Rev. J. Monroe, in the chair, and H. C. McCullough, 
Faq., Vice President and Geo. Cope, Secretary, pro. tem. 

T. C. Carothers, J. McGown, S. H. Piersol, J. H. Dun- 
gan and Jas. Witham, Executive committee. 

The first thing in order was a report form the County 
Superintendent, on the condition of the schools in the 
county ; which was full and interesting. 

Afternoon—Miss 8. Gormly, Miss Barclay, and Messrs. 
John Hunter and J. J. McMillin, committee to take names 
of members—fifty-five names were obtained. 

The members then formed into a class, to whom T. C. 
Carothers gave instruction in the art of teaching, reading 
and mental arithmetic. 

J. W. McClelland made some remarks on English Gram- 
mar, followed by a discussion on the subject in which 
Messrs. McClelland, Piersol, Carothers, Cope, Witham, 
Mc Millen participated. 

A discussion on the best method of teaching Geography 
was introduced by Mr. Taylor, and followed by Mr. 
Imbrie. 

Evening—An address was delivered by Mr. Clark, on 
the subject of education in general, ina clear, forcible, in- 
teresting and instructive manner. 

Mr. Jas. Whitham read an interesting essay, —on 
the necessity of making daily preparations for the labors 
of the school room, on the part of teachers. Remarks 
were also made on the same subject, by Messrs. Caroth- 
ers, McMillin, McClelland, Cope and Imbrie. 

Friday Morning—T. C. Carothers made some remarks 
on the best method of teaching the Alphabet, which was 
followed by an animated discussion, in which Messrs. 
Piersol, McClelland, Nicholson, Cope and Whitham, par- | 
ticipated. 

Remarks were then made on defective reading and the | 
best remedy for its cure, in answer to interrogatories, by 
Messrs. Piersol, McClelland, Nicholson, Whitham, McMil- | 
lin and Imbrie. 

Mr. Proctor, of Boston, explained the principles in Pay- 
son’s system of penmanship, as exhibited by his Chart, in 
a satisfactory manner. 
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| Messrs. Nicholson, Reed and McGown, were appointed 
a committee on resolutions. 

Messrs. Piersol, McClelland and Dungan, were appoint- 
|ed a committee on permanent organization. 
Afternoon—The Committee on organization reported the 
| following as permanent officers of the Institute, viz: 


President—Tuos. NICHOLSON. 

Vice President—Geo. Cope. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. J. McMillin. 

Recording Secretary— William Reed. 

Treasurer—Matthew Duff. 

Executive Committee—J. J. McMillin, John McGown, 
James Whitham, Martin Knight and B. R. Piersol. 

On motion, report was amended by substituting the 
name of T. C. Carothers as President, instead of Thomas 
| Nicholson’s, after which the report was adopted. 
| Lecture by J. J. McMillin, on the special training of 
teachers for their profession; and followed by Mesars. 
Carothers, Rev. Finley, Proctor, Mercer, Imbrie, McClel- 
land and Nicholson. 

How can teachers best secure the co-operation of parents ?— 
This subject was introduced and ably discussed by Messrs. 
Carothers, Nicholson, Duff, Rev. Finley, Whitham, Dun- 
gan and McClelland. 

Evening— Address by the County Superintendent—Sub- 
ject—The responsibilities and duties of Teachers. 

The committee on resolutions reported the following 
which were adopted 

Resolved, That our earnest endeavor is to cultivate among 
the Teachers of this county, a spirit of friendship, respect 
and fraternity, believing that such a course judiciously 
followed would have a tendency to elevate our profession 
and establish our cause ona firm and enduring founda- 
tion. 

Resolved, That we, as teachers, lose no opportunity for 
self-improvement but apply ourselves assiduously and 
preseveringly to our vocation, extend our influence in ev- 
ery possible direction, until we shall be ornaments in s0- 
ciety, useful to all and worthy of our profession. 

Resolved, That we have, and hereby express, renewed 
confidence in the system of school inspection by County 
Superintendents, as provided for by the act of May, 1854. 

Resolved, That we believe females to be as well adapted 
to the office of teaching as males, and that when they per- 
form the same amount of labor, they should receive the 
same compensation. 

Resolved, That we believe the system of County and 
District Institutes to be one of the best methods of im- 
proving and elevating the standard of teaching, and that 
Boards of School Directors are respectfully requested to 


}allow the teachers in their districts the time to attend such 


Institutes. 
Resolved, That we consider those Teachers who rieglect 


to attend such Institutes as falling far short of their duty 


both to themselves and the interests of those whom they 
have engaged to instruct. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of parents frequently to visit 
the schools in which their children are taught. 

BUCKS CCUNTY. 

A number of teachers and friends of education, met at 
Quakertown, March 22, A. 8S. Christine chairman, and 
Chas. Mason secretary. A committee on permanent or- 
ganization reported as follows: 

President—Wnm. H. Johnson. 

Vice President—A R. Horne. 

Recording Sccretaries—A. 8. Christine, Lizzie J. Ball. 

Corresponding Secretary—Wm. M. Jackson. 

Treasurer—Edward Thomas. 

Committee on Business—Martha Smith, C. F. Starner. 

Afternoon—Mrs. Moore, better known to the teachers 
of this county as Miss Budd, after some appropriate intro- 


ductory remarks, drilled a class of teachers in the Elemen- 


tary Sounds. 
M. S. Buckman exercised a class in Mental Arithmetic. 
R. L. Cope read an essay on Teaching Geography, 
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which contained some very practical truths; he was fol-! 


lowed by Isaiah Fretz on the Geography of Pennsylvania. 

Prof. F. A. Allen, of the West Chester Normal School, 
on English Composition. The great object of education 
is discipline. Composition must be taught as a science and 
not only a lesson given every few weeks; make it one 
of the regular exercises of the school room, watch and 
bring forth the opening mind. 


Evening—A very eloquent address on the “ Wants of 
the Schools in Northwestern Bucks county,” was deliver- 
ed by A. R. Horne, Principal of the Bucks Co. Normal & 
Classical School ; he spoke of the condition of the schools 
some years ago, of recent improvements, and thought that 
the schools had not kept pace with the progress in other 
departments. Not a great many years ago the mail was 
carried from New York to Philadelphia and back again on 
horseback, taking several days ; now it is done in so many 
hours. Some schools have made considerable progress, 
but old fogyism is yet visible in many of them, as well as 
in directors, teachers and the public. The teacher should 
be punctual, because if he is not punctual the scholars are 
algo loose in their habits; system and classification are 
necessary, if pupils recite in a monotonous sing-song tone 
and no explanations required from them, they will be ben- 
efitted very little. 


Teach Grammar by your own example, correct pupils 
when they make mistakes, and have them correct each 
other. Is notin favor of doing away with parsing and 
studying definitions as some would have it—it disciplines 
the mind. 
let them throw aside their book, make an experiment in 
Chemistry or Philosophy, this will be both instructive and 
Treat them, 


If teachers and pupils become tired and dull, 


interesting, and will at once enliven them. 
like friends, they may be Demosthenes’ or Ciceros. 

E. G. Dalton, from the Upland Normal Institute, fol- 
lowed in a brief address ; subject, ** Visits of Patrons to 
Schools.”’ 


sibility in this matter, their business is to see that the foun- 


He thought parents did not feel enough respon- 


dation is rightly laid, if those visits were more frequent 


we should soon behold an entire change in public senti- 


ment. 
Prof. Allen made some appropriate remarks on the 
School Laws, stating their merits and superiority over 


those of other States. 


Wednesday— Mrs. Moore conducted a highly gratifying 
and successful exercise in Reading. 

Prof. Allen spoke on the Intercourse between teacher 
and scholar. He remarked that the teacher is touching 
the keys of that piano which nature established and is 
to draw out the notes of harmony or discord. 

There will be no truancy if the teacher is of the right 
kind ; black marks put down for tardiness will not remedy 
it, other inducements must be offered; let the first exer- 
cise after opening school be such in which they all delight 
to engage. The teacher must be a living fountain, not a 
reservoir—he must not go through the school-room and 
play ground like an iceberg, but be sociable—play ball 
with the boys and jump the rope with the girls. 

In teaching grammar bring it home and make it practi- 
cal; illustrations adapted to the capacity of children are 
the life of the school. 

H. L. Baugher followed on Conglomeration. He dictated 
words which the class arranged in sentences. 

Prof. Allen stated some important facts upon which 
Physical Geography treats. 


Mr. Horne exercised a class in Grammar. 
Prof. Allen Practical Arithmetic. He 
thought pupils should not study Written Arithmetic before 


followed on 
they were pretty well versed in mental, teaches Written 
Arithmetic on a different plan from the one now pursued 
or given in the books; would teach Addition, Addition of 
Denominate numbers of Fractions, &c., before commencing 
Subtraction. When pupils understand the principles of 
Arithmetic leave it and take up Algebra. 

Prof. J. P. Wickersham, Principal of the Lancaster Co. 
Normal School occupied part of the evening session on 
He said that the high- 
est duty of the parent was to educate his child, he thought 


ools.”? 


** Objections to Common Scl 


it not only a neglect of duty but a sin to allow it to grow 
up uneducated ; the child has a right toeducation as much 
it eats. If it is the 


as to the water it drinks or the food 


duty of the State to guard against the commission of crime, 
it equally appears her duty to prevent it. The plowman 
is as good and great a man as the seuwator if moral and 
This is aimed at and 


Laws, they 


mental attainments are the same. 


commendable in the Pennsylvania School 
place the washer-woman’s son on the same bench with 
the wealthiest in the land. If the Common Schools be 
made what they ought to be, we would have no need of 
sending our children away to boarding schools and sem- 
inaries. He then went on stating the principal objections 
urged against the system and answered them, in such a 
convincing and impressive manner that there was but 
little room for difference of opinion. 

Thomas Wright followed on Natural Philosophy ; he 
also made experiments with the air pump and other appa- 
ratus. 

Thursday— Prof. Wickersham « 


ncing the regular exercise. 


nducted an exercise in 
teaching, previous to comme 

R. W. McAlpine of Alientown gave his method of teach- 
ing Elementary reading and conducted an exercise. 


Grammar by Prof. Wickersham. He thinks the object of 


Teachers’ Institutes is not so much to teach the branches 
themselves as to instruct how teach them. He spoke 
of two ways by which Grammar might be taught; Ist by 
the Imitative process, and 2nd by the Scientific. 

A discussion on Ventilation followed in which Messrs. 


Allen, Horne, McAlpine and Swartz participated ; and on 
Grammatical construction sentences by McAlpine, 
Wickersham and Allen. 

McAlpine gave out words to aclass which were written 
on slips of paper, afterwards exchanged, spelled and er- 
rors marked. 

Some practical remarks were made on Penmanship, by 
D. A. Herr, of Millersville. 


Prof. Wickersham followed on School Government. He 


said that the great principle underlying all good govern- 


ment, was that right doing and rewards, and wrong doing 
and punishment, are linked as consequents, and that per- 
sons seldom go unrewarded for right doing, and the oppo- 
site was also true. He stated how disorder might be pre- 
vented ; that things should be reduced to system, school 
houses erected with taste, school rooms properly arranged 
and frequent recesses granted. 
R. L. Christine read an Essay on History and Constitu- 
| tion. 
Wm. M. Jackson delivered an address on the principles 
of Chemistry, which was followed by experiments by him- 
self and Mr. Horne. 
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Remarks onthe ** Wants of the school room,” were then 
made by Allen, Armstrong, McAlpine and Wickersham. 

Allen thought we 
who will carry out the true philosophy and know some- 
thing of the sympathies of childhood; only one difficulty 
he said was in the way—that as soon as they become good 
teachers they get married and quit teaching. 

Armstrong: The object of having school-rooms furnish- 
ed is improvement—we must reduce to practice what we 


yanted more female teachers—-women, 


learn and have worthy objects in view. 

McAlpine thought that brooms were mostly needed to 
sweep school-rooms and old fogyism from teachers and 
schools. 

Wickersham: We must have a time for everything and 
everything done in its time,—a regular programme need- 
ed. 

Friday—First exerc’se was class drill on teaching Arith- 
metic, followed by Prof. Allen on Practical Grammar and 
Armstrong on Written Arithmetic. 

McAlpine spoke of interesting pupils in their studies, 
he remarked: “‘ why is it, that a sleepy teacher has a 
sleepy school?” To procure an interest the teacher must 
be interested himself. 

The “ Wants of the German schools’ were then dis- 
eussed by A. R. Horne, Wm. F. Roberts, H. H. Swartz, 
Wm. M. Jackson, R. W. McAlpine, Profs. Wickersham 
and Allen, A. S. Christine, R. J. Armstrong, 8S. 8. and A. 
8. Overholt and O. 8. Fell. 

Synopsis of Mr. Horne’s remarks: The Pennsylvania 
Germans are true and honest, and that they stand aloof 
is not from stubbornness, but they have reasons for doing 
so. We never had a German Address delivered at any 
of our Institutes ; they would certainly come out if some 
one were to speak to them in their own language. He 
was proud of being a German. It is true they are slow 
and do not so hastily take hold of a thing, but when they 
come they are sure and come out nobly. Our letters,— 
business and courts are all English and it is certainly ne- 
cessary that we learn the English language. We want 
teachers who can speak both languages, who can approach 
people in the right manner, and you can find no persons 
who are more more open-hearted than our German farm- 
ers, and at no other place are you a more welcome guest, 
but you must observe their manners and customs and not 
find fault with them. 


Mr. Swartz, (C. 8S. of 


man children, devote half an hour daily in questioning pu- 


Lehigh,) would, in teaching Ger- 


pils on objects in the school room and neighborhood, pre- 
fers teachers who understand both languages, the Germans 
have certain customs and manners which, if the teacher 
have 


observes, he can succeed. Would, however, rather 


an English teacher than a poor one iu German. 

Mr. Wickersham said, the Germans pay more than half 
of the taxes of Pennsylvania; has learned to know and 
appreciate the German character. Germans paid $60.000 
towards building our Lancaster County Normal School.— 
Have as good teachers and schools as can anywhere be 
found. Where they keep aloof, the matter should be pre- 
sented in a practical light that they see its utility. How 
cautiously they look and inspect things at Fairs and other 
places, and when convinced of their merits take hold fora 
life time, they are not hasty to move, but when they move 
they are powerful. The teacher’s mission does not end in 


the school room, he must bring instruction to the firesides 


—every family should be visited, and invited to visit the 
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|schools ; sympathy should be shown and if they can be 


brought out to visit the schools, they generally become 
convinced and if so they will become a strong educational 
community. 

Prof’s. Allen, Armstrong and others also made able re- 
marks generally coinciding with the above. 

Prof. Wickersham made some remarks on the merits of 
the Schoo] Laws. 

In the evening, Prof. Gregory delivered an able address 
on ** Manhood.”’ 

Prof. Allen made some remarks on the School Laws 
and answered Questions. 

Resolutions were then adopted in substance as follows: 

That the Association with pleasure beheld the progress 
of Education in this section of the county,—-that Teachers’ 
Institutes are efficient means in elevating the schools,— 
that the present one augurs well by the interest taken by 
citizens, teachers and friends. 

LANCASTER COUNTY. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Association was held 
in the Female High School, on the 30th of April. The 
President, E. G. Groff,in the chair, and I. Newton Peirce, 
Secretary. Several teachers were admitted as members. 
Mr. E. 
ported that they had made request of many teachers in 


Lamborn, on behalf of the standing committee, re- 


the county, to lay difficult cases before the Association for 
They had received two reports of difficulties, 
They had also 


discussion. 
which were given to the Association. 
received an anonymous communication, which they would 
hand over to the Association, but not as a part of their 
report, as it was a personal affair, with no responsible 
signature, 

Mr. Hill moved that the article be read, and advocated 
his motion. 
An amendment to this motion was adopted, to 
the effect that it be left in the hands of the committee un- 
til the name of the author 
should appear, it might be read. 

The first case read was the difficulty of teaching children 


It was opposed by Row, Peirce, Denues and 
PE 3 


Greider. 


next meeting, when, if the 


not to use profane language, when their parents, and others 
they respect, use such language. 

referred to the difficulty of teaching 
English 


The second case 
some of the inconsistencies and anomalies in 
Grammar. 

The committee also reported they had received a letter 
from Mr. 8S. B. McCormick, of Cambria county, on the 41st 
section of the school law. 

On motion of Mr. Denues, the report of the standing 
committee was received. 

On motion of Mr. Wickersham, the first case of diffi- 
was taken up and discussed by Messrs, Denues, 
Behmer, Hill, 


culty 
Hobbs, 


born. 


Passmore, Wickersham and Lam- 


On motion of Mr. Row, the discussion closed 

The special committee on the 41st section presented the 
following report, which was received, and made the order 
of business for 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Resolved 1st. That while we recognize the County Super- 
intendency, as an agency well calculated to advance the 
interests of our common schools, we doubt the principle 
and policy of entrusting the whole power of annulling 
teachers’ certificates, in the hands of County Superinten- 
dents, as provided in the 41st section of the school law. 

Resolved 2d. That the interests of teaching, as a profes- 
sion, demand the existence of some power to enable it to 
rid itself of unworthy members, but the authority that 
expels members from a profession, should emanate from 
the profession. 


Resolved 3d. That one of the best modifications of the 
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section complained of, would be found in the establish- 
ment of State Normal Schools, under the existing Normal 
School Act, and the granting by them, of State certificates, 
not subject to annulment by Superintendents ; but until 
such schools shall have been established, it would better 
secure the desired end, and relieve the Superintendent of 
much unpleasant responsibility, if he were permitted to 
call to his aid a competent committee of teachers, over 
which he might preside, whose decision, upon weighing 
the evidence in support of the charges preferred against a 
teacher, and giving a full hearing to the accused party, 
should be final. 


Afternoon.—The names of members were then called, 
that those who had not yet signed the new constitution 
might have an opportunity of doing so: as the old consti- 
tution was lost after the death of the Secretary, Mr. Kief- 





fer. 

On motion, the Secretary was authorized to enter upon 
the roll all the names of the old members he could find in 
the Schoo] Journal. 

The resolutions on the 41st section were taken up sepa- 
rately. 

After the reading of the first resolution, the letter from 
Mr. McCormick was read and listened to with much atien- 
tion and interest. The writer did not consider the objec- 
tion of *“‘absolutism” a sound one or a serious one, as it 
existed more or less in every officer of government. That 
it was a necessary power. That the teachers were em- 
ployees of government, and their certificates did not give 
them power to teach, but only marked qualification. The 
directors gave them the power by electing them. Taking 
away the certificate did not take away the power to teach, 
but the marks of qualification, thus they were prevented 
from becoming employees of government. 

Mr. Davis opposed the resolution, on the broad ground 
that County Superintendents have ever been exercising a 
tyrannical authority over the teacher, and in violation of 
law. He might refuse to examine, but he had no right to 
annul, or to make annual examination of the same teach- 
ers. 

Mr. Hobbs thought the Superintendent had as good a 
right to annul as to refuse to examine. 

Mr. Pierce would ask, whether a teacher has a legal 
right to teach unless he receives a teacher’s certificate, 
showing him to be thoroughly qualified in the branches he 
is examined in ? 

Mr. Davis said it was only the duty of the County 
Superintendent to see that the schools are filled with competent 
teachers. 

Mr. Denues held that the section alluded to was not as 
tyrannical as imagined,from the fact, that the teacher must 
have ten day’s notice, thus virtually giving him an oppor- 
tunity for defence. 

Mr. Wickersham was very strongly in favor of our 
County Superintendency. It was the bone and sinew of 
our system. He did not doubt whether there was a teach- 
er in Lancaster county that did not feel that the profession 
was more exalted and dignified than it was four years ago. 
He would rather see the power that purifies the profession 
come up from the profession itself; and every conscienti- 
ous Superintendent shrinks from exercising the power to 
annul certificates. He was warmly in favor of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Greider thought there should be a power somewhere 
to remove those that are an injury to the school system, 
and it made no difference to him who had that power. He 
wanted to be removed when he became an injury to the 
cause, and he did not care who did it. 


ee 
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Mr. Brooks held, Ist. 


intendent, as examiner, was entirely wrong in principle, 


That the office of County Super- 


provided school teaching was a profession. 2d. The 
County Superintendent has no intrinsic right to grant a 
diploma, provided it be a profession. 3d. If he has no 
right to grant a certificate, he has no right to annul. It 
was because teaching had not been a profession that the 
Superintendent had the power to grant or annul certificates, 
in order to guard the schools from the effects of quackery. 

After some further discussion, the first resolution was 
adopted with one dissenting voice. 

The 2nd resolution was adopted unanimously, without 


discussion. 


The 3rd resolution was discussed by 
Wickersham, Brooks and Pierce. 


Messrs. Davis, 


Mr. Davis moved that all after the word resolved be 
struck out, and the resolution so amended as to read: 


Resolved, That the provision in the 41st section of the 
School Law, giving the County Superintendent the power 
to amend teacher’s certificates at ten days notice, upon his 
own mere motion, and without any assigned cause, is an 
arbitrary enactment; notin harmony with the genius of 
our Institutions, and demands repeal or amendment. 

After being supported by Mr. Davis, the question was 
called for and the amendment was lost 


Resolution 3rd was the further discussed by Messrs. 
Hill, Hobs and Row. 


Mr. Davis called for the yeas and nays. 


On the question of its adoption, 


Ayes—Behmer, Brooks, Denues, Green, Greider, Groff, 
Herr, Hill, Hobbs, Passmore, Pierce, Preston, Row, San- 
ders, Weaver, Wickersham. 16. 

Nays—Davis, Erisman, Brubaker, Lamborn. 4. 

The Auditing Committee then reported that there was a 
deficit in the treasury of $1.02 cts. And a tax proposed 
on each member of 25 cts. On motion the report was 
received and the tax levied: the Secretary being author- 
ized to receive and collect the same 

On motion the Association adjourned until the first Sat- 


urday in November next. 


LUZERNE CO. 

The Luzerne County Teachers’ Institute met at Wyo- 

ming, April 15 and 16, 1859, Vice President Prof. H. D. 
Walker, in the chair. 

Mr. Richardson, co. 


come up faithfully and cheerfully to what might be requir- 


supt., exhorted the teachers to 


ed of them, and to be prompt and punctual in their attend- 
ance on the sessions of the Association. 

Prof. Walker, after some appropriate remarks on the 
nature of our calling, took up the subject of Object Les- 
sons, which, by giving the pupil a knowledge of the thou- 
sand little things continually before his eyes, are calcu- 
lated to wake up his mind and teach him to see wisdom, 
harmony—Divinity in them all. 

In the treatment of little children, teachers must be con- 
tent to work slowly; if the opposite course is pursued, the 
memory is crammed while the reasoning faculties are left 
to starve. 

Afternoon—A considerable number of teachers present. 
Mr. Solomon Barrett elucidated the peculiarities of Bar- 
rett’s Grammars, and the superiority of Barrett’s system 
of treating the subject. 

J. F. Stoddard, of Montrose, on Arithmetic, commenced 
by illustrating some contractions in multiplication, divi- 
sion and involution, by which one may in an instant per- 
form, mentally, very difficult operations embracing these 
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principles; and which must give to their possessor feel- 
ings akin to those of the engineer when laying his hand 
on the valve of the locomotive, knowing that the machine 
which his single hand controls, can in a brief space of 
time, bear him with the human cargo of which he is pilot, 
hundreds of miles away. 

He then showed the advantage of teaching these things 
to children, in order that they may be inspired with simi- 
lar feelings; but that we should not attempt to start them 
off at once in them, any more than we should attempt to 
drive the engine through the valleys and among the hills, 
before the road had been graded and the track put down; 
but as the engineer must first go ahead and do these things, 
so must the teacher go ahead, and pave the way for the 
young minds that are to follow him with more than loco- 
tive speed. 


Prof. S. then called up several teachers to solve ques- 
tions in Intellectual Arithmetic; and, by convincing each 


one of his mistakes, showed how easy it is a for a teacher | 


to be mistaken, and at the same the necessity of being ac- 
curate in our language. Atanother time, also, in referring 
to the same subject, he called on several! to define the term 
**plus;” but finally was, himself, compelled to give the 
definition; since those who tried defined a. good many 
things in general, and nothing in particular. 

Prof. Walker occupied the next hour, on the subject of 
Pritiary Teaching; the principal topics of his discourse 
were as follows: 

First impressions on @ child on entering school ;—that 
the school is to be his future home, and hence favorable 
impressions of the teacher, and the scenes in which he is 
to mingle, should be produced. 

And when he arrives at his first lessons in reading, he 
is often dragged through the alphabet from A to Z, again 
and again, without knowing anything of the uses or sounds 
of the letters. This is all wrong,—the sounds or uses of 
the letters should be taught at once. 


But the germinating intellect needs the sunshine of the 


teacher’s smiles ;—he must have kind and encouraging 
words strewn all along his pathway. 

If you have a dull pupil, and all other efforts to arouse 
him have proved fruitless, watch him on the play ground; 
there will be found some sport or game in which he ex- 
cels. Tell him what you have noticed, and propose to 
play a game with hin, if he shall get his lessons well du- 
ring the day. 


, : | 
A moral impression should be made upon scholars, 


which shall make them grow up men. They should be 
taught to beware of all revengeful feelings and should be 
continually placed on their guard against them, by such 
reasoning and illustration as they can appreciate. This 
can be done only by calling up their better feelings; for 
the soul harrowed up by injustice, will not be compelled to 
forgive. 

Rev. N. G. Parke, of Pittson, said that while listening 
to Professors Stoddard and Walker he had felt that teach- 
ing is truly a profession; one for which a man must be 
educated, if he is to follow it successfully, as much as the 
clergyman must be educated for his. He had intended to 
say a few words on moral and feligious teaching in the 
schools ; but Prof. Walker was ahead of him—in college 
parlance, had stolen all of his thunder. All he had to say, 
Was, that if the teacher Was a good man, he would not find 
fatilt even if ie did not read the Bible in s¢hool ; sincehis 
example would forcibly inculcate its precepts. 





Mr. Richardson spoke of a teacher who did not read the 
Bible in school because he did not wish to teach Theology; 
and said that we must not teach sectarianism, but the 
great principles of Religion and Right. 

Evening— Association, together with a large number of 
citizens assembled in the Presbyterian Church. A lecture 
on the *‘ Objects and some of the Elements of Success,’ 
was delivered by Prof. J. F. Stoddard, in which he show- 
ed that “‘I can,” is more potent, and *‘ I will,?? more cér- 
tain than genius. 

Prof. Walker followed, on “ The Nature, the Import- 
ance and the Responsibility of Common Schoo] Teaching.” 

Saturday Morning—The Association proceeded to the 
election of officers, which resulted as follows: 


President—Abel Marcy. 

Vice President—E. W. Rogers. 

Secretary—E. W. Matthews. 

Treasurer—J. L. Richardson. 

Executive Committee—Prof. H. D. Walker, Prof. E. A, 
Lawrence, Prof. R. Nelson. 


| A committee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. Rieh+ 
ardson, Walker, Rogers, Beardsley, and Misses Foster, 
Church and Ellery, to meet the State Association at West 
Chester, in August. Another, consisting of Prof. La 
Mont and two others whom he should appoint, to make 
provision for teachers at the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion which is to be held at Kingston, in October. Anoth- 
er, consisting of one member, Prof. Walker, to present a 
Constitution for the Association at its next meeting, An+ 
other, on Normal Schools, consisting of Messrs. Walker, 
Parke, Matthews, MeCartney, Puleston, Nelson and. Dr, 
Davis, of Scranton, the business of which is to communi- 
cate with the county superintendents and other friends of 
education in this N. S. District, to secure their co-opera- 
tion, and in any other way to hasten the erection of a Nort- 
mal School in this District. Another, on Resolutions, 
\consisting of Messrs. Lawrence, Briggs, Lecock, and 
| Misses Fosterand Ellery. 
Mr. Marcy delivered a Report on the Bible—its Claims 
on the Teacher. 
Essays by Misses Brown and Ellery were read by Prof. 

| Lawrence. 
| Mr. McCartney, of the Seranton Republican, resd:an 
jarticle from his paper, stating that a portion of it would 
| be devoted weekly to educational interests, and its ¢ol- 
| umns would be open to teachers for the discussion of such 
| subjects. 
| A-hearty welcome was extended to him by vote of the 
| Association ; likewise a vote of thanks to the citizens of 
| Wyoming for their hospitality. 
Resolutions were adopted, urging teachers to write for 
|county papers; in favor of the County Superintendency’; 
\the erection of Graded Schools; Moral Instruction in 
|school, and recommending to every teacher to subscribe 
| for and read, at least, one edueational monthly. 
Adjourned to meet in October, at Kingston. 


WARREN COUNTY. 
The Teachers’ Institute convened at Columbus, April 
11th, and was called to order by L. L. Spencer, County 
Superintendent. The Secretary being absent, Daniel H. 


Cady was elected and Robert H. Walton chosen Agsis- 
tant. 

After a short address by the chairman, a committee of 
business arrangéments was appointed, consisting of the 
following persons, P. B. Stacy, R. H. Walton, S. P. 
‘McIntyre, Miss E. Bush and Miss M. Pearce. 
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for consideration were 
the best manner of teaching in Common Schools. Ortho- 
graphy, reading, writing, geography, mental and written 
School government 


Among the subjects presented 


arithmetic, grammar and vocal music. 
was also discussed, and short lectures were given upon 
the different topics before the Convention by experienced 
friends of education present, which were listened to with 
apparent interest and instruction. 

Committee on resolutions, W. F. Dalrymple, L. W. 
Mason, O. L. Abbie, Miss Sophia York and Miss Amanda 
Abbie, reported the following resalutions : 

Resolved, That the Common School is emphatically the 
peoples’ College, that from it go forth millions with no 
other training than they there receive to fill positions in 
every relation of society, that its importance can only be 
estimated by the influence it will exert upon the future ; 
making it the most vital interest a commonwealth or na- 
tion cau have, and.as such its guardians should not only 
be teachers, directors and superintendent, but the entire 
community. 

Resolved, That teaching is an art, like other arts, it can 
only be acquired by practice, that rightly to develop the 
intellectual, moral and physical character of a human 
being, that he may act well his partupon the great theatre 
of life, requires the teaching of a master hand, and that 
teachers’ institutes and Normal schools are indispensable 
to full success in teaching. 

Resolved, That the primary object of education should be 
to teach the child to think, to do this the attention must 
be secured and confined to the subject under consideration 


that the language employed in books is but the shadow | 


of the objects described, therefore the child should be 
pointed to nature as well as books, as the fountain from 
which to draw ideas. 

Resolved, That it is the imperative duty of the Directors 
of the several school districts to establish a series of uni- 
form text books, the neglect of which seriously embarasses 
the efficiency of our schools. 

Reso'ved, That we believe the common school system of 
this State calculated to advance the best interests of our 
common schools, but its practical efficiency must depend 
upon those to whom its administration is committed. 

Resolved,That the Superintendency of Schools is requisite 


to their success and that visitation by their patrons ep- | 


courages both pupil and teacher, thereby promoting their 
welfare. 

Resolved, That the office of County Superintendent should 
be sustained. 

Resolved,That the patrons of schools should give prefer- 


ence to teachers who encourage Associations by their 


presence, held for educational purposes. 
Resolved, That we believe female teachers eminently 


qualified by native tact and talent for success in the pro- | 


fession of teaching and that their services should receive 
increased encouragement and better compensation. 


Adopted after full discussion. 

Lectures were delivered by Prof. Sears of the Edenboro 
Normal School, L. L. Spencer, Supt., Rev. Mr. Clark, and 
others at the Church during the week, of an able and inter- 
esting character, when the society adjourned to its next 
semi-annual meetings with cheerful spirit at the success 
that had attended their efforts. 


WAYNE COUNTY. 

A Teachers’ Institute convened at Hollisterville, April 
13, and was called to order by County Superintendent, 
Terrel, J. Regan and J. C. Turner, Secretaries. Mr. Ter- 
rel, give his views on the proper method of commencing a 
school. He strenuously urged teachers to make good first 
impressions to illuminate their career as teachers, and 
coneluded by introducing to the Institute, Mr. John S. 
Richardson, Superintendent of Luzerne County. He urg- 
ed the importance of commencing properly. 

Afternoon— Was commenced by a full and animated dis- 
cussion on the mode of teaching the alphabet, by Messrs. 
Terrel, Richardson, Blatchly, Regan, A. Hollister and 
Rev. Mr. Mendenhall. It was universally admitted that 


the “ word method,” if properly taught, is far superior 
to the old method. 

Spelling was next discussed by Messrs. Terre}, Richard- 
son, Jones, Moore and Regan, followed by a short exercise 
in spelling, under the direction of Mr. Richardson. 

The subject of reading was next introduced followed by a 
short exercise iu reading, in which several of the teachers 
engaged. Mr. Terre] discussed the subject at some length 
as did also Mr. Richardson. 

Evening—Was occupied by Messrs. Terre] and Rich- 
ardson, in exemplifying the position taken by superinten- 
dents, directors and teachers under the school law and 
pointing out their several duties. 

Thursday Morning—A committee of five, consisting of 
Messrs. 8S. W. Blatchly, 8S. D. Jones and 8S. W. Hamlin, 
and Misses Cook and Hollister were chosen to draft reso- 
lutions expressive of the sense of the meeting. 

Mr. Cook delivered an extemporaneous address on gram- 
mar. Mr. Terrel made some remarks on the teaching of 
Mr. Richardson delivered an 
A vote of thanks 
was tendered to him for his interest in behalf of the edu- 


grammar to young pupils 


address on taking leave of the Institute. 


cational interests of Wayne county. 

The committee on resolutions reported as follows, which 
resolutions were unanimously adopted— 

Resolved, That as teachers of the public schools of Wayne 
county, we are more than ever convinced of the efficiency 
and importance of our present school system. 

Resolved, That with this conviction we are endeavoring 
to carry out the features of the system, and will continue 
to do so, asking for no better system until the present one 
hes had a thorough and impartia! trial. 

Resolved, That we will not rest until we can induce our 
directors and the parents of the children we instruct, to 
visit the schools as often, at least, as required by law. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the benefits of District and 
County Institutes, and that we will do all in our power. to 
sustain them. 

Resolved, That we heartily welcome the Superintendent 
and teachers of Luzerne county to our Institute ; and while 
we are laboring in the good cause in our own county, we 
will bid them God speed in their efforts. 

Messrs. Terrel and Cook spoke at some length on the 3d 
resolution. 


Adjourned. 


WYOMING COUNTY. 

Monday Afternoon.—The Association met at Tunkhan- 
nock on the 2Ist of March, 1859. C. R. Davis, County 
Superintendent, was chosen President; S. S. Butts and 
C. R. Davis made some 
Remarks on Men- 
Arithmetic taught by 


Miss Ursula Bowen, Secretaries. 
remarks on the object of the meeting. 
tal Arithmetic, by Joseph Hayden. 
Harvey E. Tiffany. Remarks by the President, on the 
part teachers should perform during the meeting. 

Tuesday.—Grammar by C. R. Davis, followed by re- 
\marks in favor of Webster’s Dictionary. Orthography 
taken up and taught by Thomas Park. Lesson on Elocu- 
tionary Chart by 8. 8. Butts, and Mental Arithmetic by 
S. S. Tyler. 


Afternoon.—Geography by E. H. 


Wells; Practical 
| Arithmetic by €. R. Davis, followed by a few remarks on 
|the duty of teachers being examined in the presence of 
| Directors. 

| By order of the Association, the chair appointed the 
| following persons as a committee to prepare a Constitution 
land By-Laws for its future government, viz: Horace 
| Armstrong, Albert Hotchkiss and Geo. H. Squier. 

| Written Arithmetic by Horace Armstrong, and Grammar 
ly E. C. Davis. 
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Evening.—Report on peubeaieahes by Thomas Park ; on | 


English Grammar, by E. C. Davis ; on Physiology in com- 
mon schools, by 8. S. Butts. Report on attractions of the 
school room, by C. R. Davis, which gave rise to a discus- 
sion, in which a number of teachers and citizens partici- 
pated. 

Wednesday.—Practical Arithmetic by Rev. C. R. Lane. 
After various discussions with regard to text-books, the 
following resolution was adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Schoo] Directors of 
Wyoming county, that they introduce into the several 
schools of their respective districts, the following text- 
books, viz: Sanders’ revised Spelling Book, Elocutionary 
Chart and new series of Readers. Olney’s Geography, 
Covel’s Grammar, Stoddard’s Intellectual and Practical 
Arithmetic, Calvin Cutter’s First Book of Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene. 

Afternoon.—Practical Arithmetic by C. R. Lane, and 
Reading by C. R. Davis. 

Evening.—Remarks by Messrs. Horace Armstrong, T. 
G. Walter and S. S. Butts, on the age at which children 
should be admitted into our schools, and the branches they 
should first pursue. 

The following question, ‘* Resolved, That corporal 
punishment should not be abolished in our common 
schools,’ was then discussed by the following gentlemen 
on the affirmative: G. S. Tutton, Wm. M.. Piatt, J. De- 
witt, Horace Armstrong; and G. H. Squier, P. M. Oster- 
hout, S. S. Butts and T. 


Thursday.—Constitution and By-Laws for the Associa- 
tion presented, and with same amendments adopted.— 
Practical Arithmetic by Rev. C. R. Lane and C. R. Davis. 

Afternoon.—Grammar by T. G. Walter and C. R. Davis. 
The Association then elected, for the coming year, the 
following officers, viz: Miss A. E. 
8. Butts, Recording Secretary ; G. 


G. Walter on the negative. 


Pruner, Treasurer ; S. 
H. Squier, Correspon- 
ding Secretary; John B. Case, Joseph S. Hayden and T. 
M. Park, Vice Presidents. 

Evening.—Rev. 
before the Association, in which he noticed the duties of 
teachers and parents, the condition of our school houses, 
&e. 
selves for their profession, and elevate the schools of the 


George Landon delivered an address 


He urged the teachers to thoroughly qualify them- 


county. The address was listened to by a large and at- 
tentive audience. 


Friday.—Remarks by C. R. Davis, on the laborious task 
of obtaining an education, followed by some suggestions 
relative to waking up the mind of the pupil. 

It was then moved and carried, to accept the proposal 
made by the Editors of the North Branch Democrat, to fill 
two columns of their paper weekly with educational mat- 
ter. S. S. Butts was elected editor of this department.— 
Motioned and carried, that the reports read before the 
Association be handed to the editors for publication. 

The following themes and reporters were appointed for 
the next meeting, viz: Arithmetic, George H. Squier; 
Etiquette in Schools, Miss Catharine Smith; Teacher’s 
Duties, C. R. Davis ; School Government, S. S. Butts. 

Adjourned to meet at this village on the second Monday 
of Nov. 1859. The following is a list of teachers present. 

Tunkhannock.—Geo. H. Squier, 8. S. Butts, Misses A. 
E. Pruner, Lucy Avery, Jennie Mitchel, E. S. Safford, C. 
A. Whipple. 


M. Smith, Mary Newberry, Lydia Sickler, 8. 
Mehoopany.—T. G. Walter, J. C. Williams. 
North Branch.—Thomas Park, Misses UrsulaC. Bowen, 

Frances M. Burgess. 
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Eaton. wooden Bodle, Misses amy E. Harding, M. A. 
Bouse, E. C. Bouse, Ruth Frear, Louisa Frear, Julia A. 
Fuller, Sarah Pike, H. M. Newman, M. S. Kishbaugh, 
Olive Dewitt, Sarah C. Benjamin 

Washington.—Jos. B. Maxwell, Miss 8. Banatyne. 

Clinton.— Albert Hotchkiss, Freelove Rice, Elizabeth 
Carr, Helen More. 

Meshoppen.—Elmer H. Wells, Geo. H. Sterling, Misses 
Savanna E. Furman, Etna Storm, Rose Wheeler, Louisa 
L. Wells, Armina Mechan. 

Braintrim.— Misses Lydia H. Sturdevant, Ellen B. Hunt, 
Ellen F. Sturdevant, Jane A. Keeney. 

Windham.—Jos. 8S. Hayden, Miss Frances E. Barber. 

Nicholson.—Harvey Tiffany. 

Exeter.—J. B. Case, 8S. H. Sickler, Miss H. Jane Kyte. 

Northmoreland.—Horace Armstrong, J. B. Rhodes, Wm. 
Hetfield, Joseph Harding, Misses Catharine Smith, Mary 
A. Rhodes, Jane Rogers, Malinda Reeve, Matilda J. 
Brown, Ellen Lutes, Elizabeth Hetfield, Elizabeth Perrin. 

Forkston.—Misses P. A. Hunsinger, L. J. Hunsinger. 

Susquehanna Co.—E. C. Davis, Samuel 8. Tyler. 

Bradford Co.—Miss Sophia Walter. 





Selections trom the Newspapers. 


‘REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED UPON ATTENDING AN 
EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


The first impression made upon my mind, while 
listening to the various questions proposed, and to 
the answers given, was that the cause of education 
is progressing ; its course is onward and upward ; old 
methods of teaching, that were calculated to cultivate 
the memory and mechanical talent of the student 
only, whilst the reasoning powers were left compara- 
tively uneducated, are now giving place to more 
rational and feasible modes of instruction ; ignorance 
is fleeing away before the light of science, like mist 
before the rising sun. This was the first impression, 
and I could wish it had been the last; but a change 
came over my dream. The candidates for the office 
of teacher, were first examined in Orthography, Rea- 
ding, Geography and Mental Arithmetic, all of them 
highly important, and heretofore too much neglected. 

Much stress, I noticed, was laid upon Geographical 
knowledge ; young teachers were asked to rise before 
a large audience, and tell what they knew about some 
foreign country ; or in other words, to deliver a lec- 
ture on the History, Geography, &c., of some country. 
This of course they could not do, and every one of 
them failed, as it might have been, and as it probably 
was, anticipated. The next subject for examination 
was Written Arithmetic, theoretical and practical.— 
This being the foundation of all mathematical knowl- 
edge, we naturally looked for a rigid and thorough 
examination of its principles, ab initio; but did we 
realize our anticipations? No, the farthest from it 
possible. We were told, mental arithmetic is the 
great thing, after all. Can it be that the surveyor 
determines the area of land surfaces, traces out old 
lines, divides farms, &c.; that the civil engineer lo- 
cates railroads, canals, &c. ; that the navigator guides 
his ship across the ocean, the high-way of nations ; 
that the Astronomer determines the latitude and 
longitude of places on the earth, and of objects in 


the heavens ; calculates eclipses and traces the course 
|of the fiery comet through space ; 
| that all these things are done by Mental Arithmetic ? 
‘Surely not. 


can it be possible 
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But says one, our public schools are not de- 
signed to furnish instruction in these higher branch- 
es; we have higher schools, academies and colleges, 
in which these things are taught. Grant it ; but still 
it must be admitted by every one of reflection, that 
the foundation on which this beautiful superstructure 
is to be raised, should be laid in our public schools, 
and it should be laid broad and deep. What would 
be thought of a man about to erect a splendid build- 
ing, who takes great pains to lay the foundation of 
the minor portions broad and deep, whilst he builds 
the more important pillars upon the sand? No one 
would consider him a wise man. Wedo not mean to 
say that Written Arithmetic should be studied in our 
public schools to the exclusion of other studies, such 
as Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, Mental Arith- 
metic, Composition, &c., as was formerly too much 
the case; but what we do mean to say is, that we 
should be careful not to run from one extreme into 
the opposite ; and whilst the last named branches 
should be taught, and that thoroughly, the first should 
not be neglected. Now in the examination alluded 
to, one problem was selected in Written Arithmetic, 
and given to all the candidates to solve in a certain 
time, say fifteen minutes, (that problem, too, of such 
@ nature that one at least of the spectators solved it 
mentally in about one minute,) and upon their success 
in the solution of that problem, their proficiency in 
Written Arithmetic was to be decided. What a 
preposterous proceeding! Pardon me, I do not mean 
to be harsh ; I do not intend to cast reflections upon 
any County Superintendent in the State ; I only mean 
to inveigh against a practice calculated to injure the 
cause of education. The machinist cannot compre- 
hend the laws of Mechanics without a knowledge of 
Mathematics; and he cannot be a good mathemati- 
cian, unless he first becomes a good arithmetician ; 
and he never will become a good arithmetician in 
those schools in which this latter branch is neglected, 
and considered of minor importance. The future 
progress of our country depends, in a great measure, 
upon the cultivation of the exact sciences, and among 
these, the science of mathematics is not the least im- 
portant, and therefore it should not be neglected. 

But I have already extended this article sufficiently, 
and I must close for the present.— Village Record. 

An OBSERVER. 

Frienp Puteston :—As the readers of the Gazette 
generally look to its columns for whatever of an in- 
teresting character takes place in our vicinity, permit 
me to call your attention to an item that appears to 
have entirely escaped your notice, although it is of 
vital importance to every individual in this commu- 
nity; I allude to the recent public examination of 
teachers for our common schools. The County Su- 
perintendent having been informed by the directors, 
that they purposed opening the schools about the 
first of May, he, with his usual promptness, gave 
notice that he would be at the school house, on the 
“ Green,” on Monday, April 11th, at 1 o’clock, P. M., 
where all who desired to teach were requested to be 
present for examination. Accordingly at the time 
and place designated, a large number of aspirants for 
teaching, together with the directors of the borough 
and township, and many friends of education were in 
attendance. Mr. Richardson made a short address 
to the teachers, in which he endeavored to impress 
upon their minds a just sense of the duties and res- 
ponsibilities that rest upon those who are entrusted 
with the education of youth ; pointed out the qualifi- 
cations essentially requisite to successful teaching ; 


hoped that none would engage in it through mere 
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love of “ filthy lucre,” without liking the profession ; 
and by many well-timed remarks, he tried to infuse 
into their minds a portion of the zeal and enthusiasm 
that animated his own, on the subject of education. 

He then entered into an examination of the class, 
upon the rudiments of the branches they were ex- 
pected to teach, and most of them acquitted them- 
selves with credit; but the afternoon passed before 
the examination had been as thorough as was desira- 
ble, and at the suggestion of Mr. Ferris, it was de- 
termined to devote another whole day to the subject, 
before any certificates should be issued. Accordingly 
Tuesday, 26th, at 9 o’clock, A. M., was fixed upon 
for the next session, at which time twenty teachers 
enrolled their names for examination. At this time 
having the day before them, the exercises were pretty 
thorough in all the branches. The questions asked 
were not of a puzzling character, but simple and to 
the point, easily understood by the most common 
mind, but at the same time well calculated to draw 
out the knowledge of the teacher upon the subject 
treated. The questions were promptly and satisfac- 
torily responded to by most of the class, while others 
were unable to answer the most simple questions.— 
Amongst the latter were some who had graduated 
with all the apparent honors of our most popular 
seminaries ; thus showing that a diploma is not al- 
ways a true criterion by which to judge of the ac- 
quirements of an individual. Mr. Richardson, be- 
fore dismissing the class, urged upon them the im- 
portance of giving more attention to Mental Arith- 
metic, and to oral instruction upon the general prin- 
ciples of our government. 

He remarked, that in a few years, those that are 
now children, will be the men and women of the land, 
and if we would perpetuate our free institutions, we 
must instruct the hildren now, in all the principles 
of civil and religious liberty. Mr. Ferris was pre- 
sent during the whole of both sessions, and assisted 
Mr. Richardson in the dis: harge of his duties. He 
evidently takes a deep interest in the cause of educa- 
tion, and he and his colleagues in the directory, are 
entitled to the thanks of the community for what they 
have done and are still doing, to place the free schools 
of the borough on a firm basis.—Pittston Gazette. 

SPECTATOR. 

Pittston, May 2d, 1859. 

[It is a good sign to see others than Teachers and 
Directors attend and take an interest in the annual 


examinations of teachers.—Eb. | 


‘“MAY I GET A DRINK?” 

Do you hear this question in youschool-room? If 
not, how do you satisfy the demands of your little 
flock? Itis the custom among many Teachers to 
have the pail and cup passed around the room, and 
each pupil offered a drink. Drinking among school 
children is a habit, formed in the school-room. When 
boys and girls are unemployed, and have nothing but 
dry and uninteresting books before them, the hours 
are very long. They want to break up, if possible, 
this dreaded monotony of sitting for an hour and a 
half comparatively quiet. The little fellows think 
asking for a drink is a harmless request, though they 
are notdry. The Teacher does not wish to refuse so 
simple a request, and it is granted. Of course, the 
drinking must be performed now. When Henry gets 
a drink, why how natural it is for George to be dry. 
And as the first had a permit, so the second, third, 
fourth must have. Now, says the perplexed Teacher, 
I will meet these difficulties by having water passed 
around twice a day; then I will not be so bothered. 
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Have you ever watched yourschool when the pail and 
cup go round? Everyscholar drinks, as sure asit comes 
to him, and so he would if it came four times a day 
instead of twice. We once tried the experiment with 
sixty pupils, of having the water passed to each one 
at the end ofevery hour, Alldrank. Did they drink 
because they were dry? Of course not. The cus- 
tom of passing water around, formed the habit of 
drinking, and each drenk almost involuntarily. We 
saw, not long since in a school, one hundred and forty 
little boys and girls, formed into a line, each passing 
the point in the school-room where the water was 
dispensed in cups, and every one drinking. Probably 
not one in twenty was dry. We believe the system 
radically wrong. Unless taught to do so, children 
will not usually drink at other times than at their 
meals. Water should be handy to the school-room, 
and then allow the pupils to drink if they desire, at 
recess, or before and after school. Children out at 


play, though asking for water in the house, took up| 


the play without the drink. 
really dry, go out and drink. 
stand that going at other times than recess, shortens 


Let the pupil who is 


by so much their play-time, all desire to drink will 


soon disappear. Nature does not demand so much 
drinking. Itis unhealthy. Teachers, think of this. 
What say you, does the plan suggested strike you 
favorably ?—Chester County Jimes. 





OUR NATIONAL CONSTITUTION IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 

Every man in this independent Republic, who holds 
office, whether executive, judicial, legislative or minis- 
terial, whether under our national government or any 
of the State governments, is bound by an oath to 
support the Constitution. And every legal voter is 
called upon to decide questions of constitutional law, 
as really and actually as the legislators themselves.— 
But it is a most lamentable fact, that two-thirds of 


our voters never have read the Constitution ; that so | 


large a proportion of our free and independent citi- 
zens, Who ought to be the sovereigns in a country like 
ours, should remain in total ignorance of our national 
rights and duties, and liable to have all absurdities 
palmed off upon them by a few crafty leading men. 
When we take into consideration the great respon- 
sibility which our citizens are under, and the decep- 


tions so often imposed upon so large a majority of | 


them, we think it one of the greatest political evils, 
for a man, who is totally ignorant of our national 
rights, to go to the polls and vote. But the question 
arises, how are we to remedy this great evil? The 
only way that we can conceive, by which it can be 
remedied, is by introducing the study of the Consti- 
tution into our common schools. 

The youth of our land will soon fill the places of 
those who now control the ballot-box ; and it is the 
duty of teachers and directors of our common schools, 
to have them thoroughly prepared to discharge the 
high and important duty which will thus devolve upon 
them. 

Go into most any of our schools, and you will find 
the members able to answer almost any question con- 
eérning the localities of various countries and towns. 
They are able to tell you something about ancient 
history, &c. But ask them the most simple question 
concerning the Constitution of the country in which 
they live. and they are unable to answer it. 

he neglect of so useful a study, has perhaps been 


oceasioned by the mistaken idea of its being too diffi- | 


eult to be comprehended bya child. It is trae there 


are some knotty political points which have occasion- 
ed much discussion by our most profound and learned 
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men. But nine-tenths of it can be as easily compre- 
hended as any other science taught in our common 
schools. What difficulty is there in teaching a boy 
that a man must be twenty-five years of age, in order 
to be a Representative, thirty to be a Senator, thirty- 
five to be President? Or what body of the legislature 
brings an impeachment, and what body tries it? Or 
what difficulty is there in teaching him in which house 
a bill of revenue must arise, and why it must arise 
there, &c. 

We are not an advocate of teaching politics im 
school ; that is, teachers should not teach their own 
peculiar views with regard to partyism. This would 
have a tendency to counteract all the good that might 
arise from the study of the Constitution. But they 
could safely teach the true and simple facts as they 
exist.—North Branch Democrat. GEORGE. 





PREPARING FOR TEACHING. 


Now is the time to prepare for teaching. 

The time was when any one, and every one who 
could read and scribble a /ittle, spell dunce, and cipher 
through Long Division, could teach school. Happy, 
thrice happy, for the rising gerieration, this opinion 
has almost died away. Enlightened humanity is be- 
ginning to notice that thousands are so circumstanced 
that they must receive their whole preparation for 
future life at the common schools, and that the charac- 
ter of a man, toa great extent, depends upon his 
teacher. Hence, the necessity of an individual going 
through a thorough training before assuming the re- 
sponsible position of a teacher. Yes; improvement 
is a debt every man owes to himself, to his fellow 
‘man, and to his Maker. It is too late to ery ont, 
“There are no means of improvement,” when books 
are spreading over the land like the snow flakes of a 
frosty November ; when colleges, academies, Normal 
and select schools are opening their portals in almost 
every village—ready and willing, at all times, to wel- 
come teachers for the purpose of preparing them to 
teach the “ young idea how to shoot.” But 1 imagine 
I hear a voice, which says:—* Do not young men 
and women often resort to these schools for the pur- 
pose of preparing themselves for teaching, and return 
none the better qualified?” Alas! this is lamentably 
too true. It originates from substituting Algebra, 
Geometry, Latin and Greek, in place of the common 
English branches. This is not the way to prepare 
for teaching a common school. Though these branches 
are desirable ; yet they are not absolutely necessary. 
What matters it though aman can compute the area 
of “ Air castles” by algebraic formulas, translate 
Greek as fast as a “ dog can trot,” speak Hebrew and 
|dream in Latin—if he does not understand the com- 
mon branches, he is wholly incompetent to take charge 
of a common school. True it is, the higher branches, 
rightly pursued, aid greatly in the improvement of the 
mind ; but studied superficially, or “ for the name of 
the thing”—as they often are—will make the teacher 
an intolerable “humbug.” Men can and often do 
teach—and teach successfully—who know no more 
about the higher mathematics and the dead languages 
than they do about the character of the man that 
struck “ Billy Patterson.” Then we would have you 
bear in mind that studying these branches, is not 
preparing to teach a common school, and that you 
need not be surprised, if, after pursuing such a course, 
you go to the Superintendent to be examined, and 
after going through the “Flint Mill,” make the dis- 
|covery that you are minus,—a b/ank on Orthography 
}or some other indispensable branch.—Greensburg 
' Herald. A SupscriBer. 
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REGULAR ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 

Mr. Ramey—Dear Sir :—The pride and boast of | 
every teacher should be—“T have the most regular 
attendance, and the largest average of any school in | 
the district.” Were this the case, what a marked 
difference would there be in the schools. Visit them 
then, when you would, every scholar would be found 
in his or her proper scat, the school would be inte- 
resting, and the scholars all show a disposition to 
excel in their studies. But the question arises, how 
can we render our schools interesting, so as to elicit 
the attendance of every scholar? What can be done 
that we may please all, and that all may have a de- 
sire for, and an interest in, attending school? It lies 
entirely with you, teacher—you can do it all if yon 
are so disposed : you must be “the power behind the 
throne.” Has it never occurred to you, fellow-teach- 
er, as it frequently has to me, that a monotonous 
school was the ruination of it? The scholar natu- 
rally becomes tired of the repetition of the same pro- 
gramme every day. It is imbedded in human nature 
to have variety ; for “variety is the spice of life.”— 
Now, it is the teacher’s place to study. Try to invent 
something new every day; something that you know 
will interest the mind of the child; and 1 will wager 
almost anything, that your school will be regularly 
attended. 

If, then, your school is thus well attended—if the 
scholar cannot be persuaded to remain at home for a 
single day, what will be the happy result? Why the 
parents begin to take notice; they wonder why it is 
their children are so anxious to attend school. They 
say it was not always so; after the first month or two 
they became careless, and it mattered very little to 
them whether they were there at all or not. “There 
must certainly be something very attractive at school 
or Dave would not go. Now, there is Millie, she 
was always willing to go, but Dave is as anxious now 
to be there as she.” “ Well,” the next remark that 
follows will be, “ I'll go and see for myself.” ‘There, 
now, do you see, you have visits from the parents ; 
they make their first visit to find out why it is their 
children are so anxious to attend; they themselves 
feel an interest in the school and the welfare of their 
“excellent teacher,” and you will find that every day 
you will have visitors. Would not this be encoura- 
ging? Would you not feel proud? Certainly. And 
just so sure as you begin, yourself, to manifest an in- 
terest in your school—so soon as you get up compe- 
tition among the scholars, so certainly will the results 
mentioned take place. Try it. 

And is there not something else that will make the 
scholars like the school. I think there is. For in- 
stance—place all on the same level; treat all kindly, 
from the little ragged urchin of the day laborer, to 
the son of the most wealthy and influential citizen.— 
Always make it a rule to enter the school-room with 
a smile on your countenance; address your pupils 
mildly and courteously ; speak to them as though 
they were your brothers and sisters, or your own chil- 
dren. There is a something in all this that wins the 
affections of the child to the teacher, and when the 
scholar loves the teacher the school-room becomes 
its home.— Democratic Standard.—Now anv THen. 

Hollidaysburg, March 23, 1859. 





VISIT THE PARENTS. 

In our School Journals and at our school teachers’ 
meetings, we are often recommended to visit the pa- 
rents. Weare told that we should endeavor to get 
them on our side and to have them feel interest enough 


inethe school, to help us in teaching their children.— | 


This is very well to a certain extent, but can not be 


ischolars on his side. 


i school. 


|best he may. 


the panacea for all the teacher’s difficulties. Insome 
particular cases, it is no doubt of great help to the 
teacher. 

But we would recommend that the teacher get his 
Then he may be sure of having 
the parents right. It is a fact, that parents are very 
sensitive about their children. We mean this as a 
general principle. If they see that their children 
really love their teacher, are pleased at school, then 


ithey feel satisfied that they are doing well and are 


learning. We don’t mean to have some pets in 
school, whose parents are wealthy, or have much in- 
fluence, being prominent members of society, or may 
be the leading directors of the district; to pick out 
a few such pets, and lavish upon them the attention 
which should be equally distributed over the whole 
No generous minded parent can have much 
respect and confidence in a teacher, that shows par- 
tiality to a favored few, even though that few are his 
own children. We should cast aside all caste, and 
consider each pupil an immortal soul, a child of God, 


land for whose training we will, to the extent of our 


influence, be held accountable. 

What an encouragement is it to the poor neglected 
child, to see that the teacher really feels an interest 
in his welfare, and is pleased to see that he learns.— 
It inspires him with new resolutions and bright hopes. 
He feels that, he is indeed cared for and that if he 
studies well, he will be more loved! What an in- 
centive to increase his assiduous labors and attention. 
He may have no parents to care for him; or he may 
not be living at home; or if living at his father’s 
house, his father may be so engaged at his work as 
to neglect his little boy, and leave him to grow up as 
Of all the children this little one should 
not be slighted. He should at least receive his share 
of attention. And a teacher that could coolly treat 
such a child and favor the favored child, is culpable 
and unworthy to be a teacher. 

If we find a child neglected at home, it would be 
well to visit that home and exert our influence in fa- 
vor of the child. By talking to such parent or pa- 
rents and showing them that we not only feel an 
interest in the child, but that it is doing well at 
school, we may be instrumental in awakening an in- 
terest in his welfare, that was not dead, but dormant 
—heing smothered. perh ups, by their struggles with an 
adverse fate. Again if a child be a truant player, it 
might be well to visit the parents, and by our united 
efforts, correct this evil, which in the end might re- 
sult in the child’s salvation. 

If the child needs some proper books, it is a good 
plan to consult with the parent upon this matter, and 
if done in the right spirit seldom fails to bring the 
proper books. Finding you so much interested in 
the child’s welfare, they will feel a pride in not being 
behind the teacher in interest for their own children. 

But above all. let us vet the wood will of our schol- 
ars, not of one, two or three, but of the whole of 
them. Let them feel that they are loved by the 
teacher, and not feel that “ Henry, or Robert or 
James, is loved more by the teacherthan Iam. He 
is partial to them.”— Lancaster Examiner. 


DELINQUENT DIRECTORS. 

To the Directors of each school district is com- 
mitted an important trust. Their duties embrace 
a wide range, and to perform them rightly enlight- 
ened intellect and sound judgment are necessary. 
That they should sometimes fail to perform their 
whole duty, in every respect, is not to be wondered 
at. The honest, upright and intelligent, in ever 
department of human affairs, are liable to, and of 
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ten do, commit mistakes. That it should be other-| 
wise seems impossible, from the very organization) 


of the human mind. But the keener the intellect, 
the more enlightened the judgment, and the strong- 
er the moral energies, the less prone is man to err 
either unintentionally or even willfully. The con- 
scientious individual will ever strive to qualify him-| 
self, in every respect, for the performance of the 
duties of any business or profession in which he) 
may design to engage, especially if it be one which) 
exerts any considerable influence on the interests of 
the community. Still unavoidable ignorance, want, 
of natural discernment and various other causes, 
are sometimes adequate excuses for mistakes, hon-| 
estly committed. Ignorance, however, is seldom 
unavoidable in this age and country, where books 
and other means of instruction abound. It is usu- 
ally the result of inexcusable negligence. And as 
for wilful blunders in either public or private af- 
fairs, it is difficult to conceive of any plausible pre- 
cedent excuse for their commission. 

Now apply these observations to directors, place 
their excusable blunders in one column and their 
inexcusable in another, and the balance in favor of 
the laiter tells a sadstory. To them is committed 
the sole power of employing teachers, which re- 
quires keen discernment, cultivated powers of ob- 
servation,and thorough knowledge of human nature. | 
These unfortunately too many directors do not pos- 
sess. They know not the qualifications of those they 
employ as instructors. Ignorant themselves, they 
pepens aim to do right, but know not how. They 

now that they are required to employ competent 
teachers, but who to employ for this or that district, 
that’s the question, an important one too, which| 
they often ignorantly and carelessly decide. They 
grope their way in the dark, wish to get out of | 
trouble as soon as possible, perhaps employ the first 
applicant, no matter how his certificate is marked. 
This brings the common school system into disre- 

ute, lowers the character and influence of good 
instructors and impedes the car of intellectual and 
moral improvement. 

Great care should be taken inselecting teachers. 
Though directors are clothed with sole authority in 
hiring them, it ought to be exercised, not with the 
spirit of despots, but with an eye single to the wel- 
fare of schools. To place in the school room a 
teacher to whom a majority af the patrons are op- 
posed, is a sheer act of despotism, an unwarranted 
departure from plain duty. However well qualified 
a teacher may be, he must have the good feelings 
of patrons, as well as scholars, enlisted in his favor 
in order to succeed well. These remarks on the) 
hiring of teachers, some of the Directors in this| 
county might profit by, if so disposed. 

In another respect many Directors are delinquent 
and guilty of offences of omission, wilful and| 
inexcusable. This is by not properly encouraging | 
and sustaining teachers, When they have placed 
a teacher in the school room, their whole duty is| 
not performed ; only part of the law has been com- 
plied with. They are not then prepared to say to| 
the teacher and school, “we have performed the 
duty assigned us ; now do yours without our help.”’| 

Nay. It is their duty to use all their influence) 
to make the school prosperous. They should sup- 
port and uphold the teacher so far as is consonant! 
with right. They should not open their ears to the} 
whispers of slander, nor give audience to the ma | 
licious cry of partiality. It is required of them to| 
visit the schools and see whether Taman and pro- 


gression prevail. Teachers, the very best, have 


their failings. But would it not be better to quietly 
tell the teacher of his faults, so that he may cor- 
rect them, than to sound the note of alarm, preju- 
dice pupils and patrons against him, weaken his 


influence and retard if not destrey the interest and 


prosperity of the school ? 

There are some Directors who willfully violate 
the plain precepts of duty, without seeming to have 
any compunctions of conscience. But does a teach- 
er goamiss? The fierce yell of indignation, and the 
ery of injustice instantly sound in his ears, and 
grate harshly on the mind of him who is actuated 
by honest, praiseworthy motives. 

The deleterious effects of Directors not visiting, 
and noticing how teachers manage schools, may 
be seen in many districts in this county. During 
the past summer a lady was employed to teach a 
certain school. Several weeks of the term passed 
away, and not a director graced the school room 
with his presence. Soon it was rumored that all 
was not right, that the teacher was incompetent 
and that the affairs of the school were not properly 
conducted. One of the patrons suggested to some 
of the directors the propriety of visiting the school 
to see how things were progressing, and whether 
certain insinuations against the teacher were well 
founded. The answer to this suggestion was char- 
acteristic of the class of whom I am treating.— 
They wanted to know what was the difficulty, and 
said that if the school was not properly conduct- 
ed, ifthe patrons would present their charge against 
the teacher, they would dismiss her. As for visit- 
ing the sehool they had not time to do that. Of 
such conduct, who can estimate the damaging in- 
fluence ?—Crawford Democrat. Ww. N. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR. 

Mr. Epitror :—In compliance with the divine in- 
junction of the “ Great Teacher of Mankind,” it 
will be my purpose to present your readers with seve- 
ral thoughts respecting “honor to whom honor is 
due.”” And in order to be perfectly understood, I 
remark first, that in the bestowment of this high 
public honor, I wish it to be most particularly re- 
membered, that I am far from arrogating all the honor 
which seems to have accrued from the gratifying suc- 
cess I have. had in the profession of teaching. No, 
by no means; there are other parties allied with me 
in carrying forward this noble enterprise, who are 
worthy of sharing richly in public honor, as well as 
in private respect, for the life which their efficiency 
has breathed into the common school system of this 
district—I mean our worthy Board of Controllers. The 
duties which devolve upon this body of men, are not 
only numerous, but sometimes unpleasant, and during 
the course of a year, a considerable amount of time 
is spent for which (with one exception,) they do not 
receive a farthing of recompense ; and we think that 
few men would spend their time, exert their energies, 
exercise the patience, and take the interest that these 
men have taken in the cause of education, and receive 
nothing for their highly valuable labors. 

Among the many duties peculiar to their office, 
that of visiting the schools deserves special attention 
in our remarks ; because, on these occasions, the de- 
pressed and frequently saddened heart of the poor, 
disconsolate teacher, has usually been cheered and 
animated with a glow of enthusiasm, by the warm, 
friendly, and appropriate addresses delivered before 
the school. In these addresses, both tutor and pupil 
were urged to press forward with a laudable ambition 
to excel, and with an unyielding perseverance in the 
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path that leads to literary renown. But besides this, 
it may be said to the praise of this honorable body, 
that whilst they remunerate their faithful teachers 
with fair and respectable salaries for teaching, they 
appropriate the public funds in a very economical 
manner, where their application becomes necessary. 
May I not say, in behalf of our citizens, honor to our 
worthy osha Board, for their respectable acquittal 
in the performances of their office? May they long 
live to enjoy the fruits of their unpensioned labors. 
But whilst the teacher and Controllers are worthy of 
a good degree of honor for their faithful and efficient 
efforts, the assiduous, energetic, docile, and indefati- 
gable pupils merit a very high degree of honor, be- 





| 


cause, on their happy acquittal during a public ex-| 
amination, depends the honor in which the teachers | 


and Controllers always share in the public mind.— 
Honor to our scholars ! 
through which honor comes to us. 


we exclaim, as the medium | 


} 


But there remain other parties, who are to be no-| 


ticed, and merit high approbation. 
rents, guardians, &c., who patronize our schools, not 
only by sending forth their children,but by paying their 
taxes to carry forward the noble cause, and otherwise 
giving impetus to the ennobling system of common 
schools. Honor to the citizens of this district for 
the interest they manifest in the good cause of edu- 
cation. 
great enterprise, whose activity, energy, and influence 
have done much, that is worthy of applause. That 
party is our worthy County Superintendent, to whose 


These are the pa-| 


But there is another, allied with us in this| 


exertions may be ascribed the honorable rank many | 


of the common school educators of this county now 


take in literary qualifications, modes of imparting | 


knowledge, and rules of discipline. 
one, congratulates this party on the advantages de- 
rived from the visits paid his school during the seve- 
ral past years. 


The writer for| 
juse its hands’ and not its feet. 


in others, are necessities to him. The reason 1s evi- 
dent. Persons in general, if we expect mothers—and 
some one has very aptly called them primary teach- 
ers—have to be wise or good or accomplished for one 
alone; but the teacher must be all these, not for 
himself, but for his children. We may exeuse the 
cistern for running dry sometimes, but the reservoir 
should be always full. Whatever is within the teach- 
er, must, whether he will or not, ina greater or less 
degree, reproduce itself in his pupils. ‘Then is it too 
much to say, that a teacher should de all that is ex- 
cellent? Even though we cannot hope to reach this 
point, we have the honor of belonging toa profession 
which requires great things, and gives the pleasure of 
striving after them. 

Our business is to educate—to “ draw out,” or de- 
velop minds. Our province is not confined to the 
intellectual ; it embraces the whole nature of those 
under our charge ; and that is the best system of ed- 
ucation which develops in true harmony all the pow- 
ers of mind and body, with reference to the duties of 
life. “ Man is a social being,” is a trite saying, and 
yet certain systems of education seem to ignore the 
idea. Indeed, there ar “educators ” who 
would seem hardly to allow that man is a moral being. 
We refer to those who attach an importance, not too 
great perhaps, but too engrossing, to the development 
and strengthening of the intellectual powers. “To 
be educated,” under such a plan, means at most, to 
be versed in Greek and Latin roots and skillful in 
mathematics. Moral and social duties, are words 
unheard in the schooi-room ; and as a result, the pu- 
pils go out into life one-sided beings, very wise, it is 
to be presumed, very talented, perhaps, but morally 
weak. It is somewhat as if an infant were taught to 
The child may be 
trained to be very expert with the fingers, but he is 


some 


|a@ helpless creature, nevertheless, for he cannot walk. 


There still remains another, and this is the last) 


party which can be taken into the account at present. 
That party is the “ Great author of our being,” upon 
whose kindness, wisdom and power, depends the suc- 
cess which secures the honor conferred upon each 
party brought forward in this article. Without His 
aid, teachers could not instruct, pupils could not learn, 
controllers could not direct, nor could any of the par- 
ties accomplish a single object in the promotion of 
the great and good cause of education. Since then, 
all is derived from Him as the fathomless fountain of 


Much more helpless is a child sent out to act his 
part in the world, without strong religious and social 
principles. An education much more to the purpose 
is one which takes cognizance of the moral nature of 
the child; which shows him his relation and his du- 
ties both to manand toGod. As longas the human 


| soul exists with its moral powers, religion and its du- 


all good, I would most respectfully and cordially | 


solicit my entire educational brotherhood, to join me 
in ascribing all the glory of our achievements to the 
“Glorious Giver of every good and every perfect 
gift.”"—Cumberland Valley Journal. 

J. Hinxie, Teacher. 
1859. 

[Such articles as these show that the communi- 
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Mechanicsburg, March 
ty is beginning to demand and appreciate the pro- 
per discharge of their duties by Directors as well 
as T'eachers.—Ep. | 
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POLITENESS IN THE SCHVOL ROOM. 
It is often said that the teacher ought to know 


everything, and it might truthfully be added, that he | 


ought to de everything. Certaintly there is no pow- 
er of the intellect, or quality of the heart, or grace 
of the person, that comes amiss to him. 
many things which are ornaments or accomplishments 


Indeed,— | 


| begin by inculcating this highest motive. 
}instruction may follow. 


| courtesy, or politeness. 


ties are proper subjects of instruction. We refer to 
it in this connection, because religious motives are 
the strongest incentives to social virtue. Love to God 
must precede the highest love to man. He performs 
his social duties most faithfully, who performs them 
because it is God’s will. And moral education must 
Practical 
An upright conscience, a 
love of justice, a high sense of honor, and other so- 
cial virtues should be cultivated. 

Among these—perhaps not the least important, is 
Politeness is a social law; 
in fact it is a moral law. ‘The essence of it is embo- 
died in the second of the two great commandments, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” And 


|aside from its moral aspect, it is almost an essential 


| schools. 


to worldly prosperity. Its importance is too great to 
need discussion, and yet its development and cultiva- 
tion are often surprisingly neglected. Perhaps it 
would not be amiss for us, as teachers, to consider 
some of the means for promoting politeness in our 
Not a sham precision of talk, or affectation 
of manners, but the genuine thing, as sincere as it is 
attractive. 

Politeness is a quality of the heart, and not a cer- 
tain way of moving and speaking. We might almost 
as correctly say that elegance of diction is poetry, as 
that grace of manners is politeness. Beautiful lan- 
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guage is the expression of poetry—the body, so to 
speak, of which poetry is the soul; and precisely the 
same relation exists between affable manners and po- 
liteness. It may be said, that politeness means, “ the 
state of being polished,” and evidently relates to 
one’s exterior, to dress, manners, &c. Not so—Web- 
ster has the true definition, ‘‘ Kase and gracefulness 
of manners,united with a desire to please others,” —only 
it would be better thus, “A desire to please others, 
expressing itself in ease and gracefulness of manners.” 

What is it to be polished? A man may paint and 
varnish a slab of marble, but he has not polished it. 
So, to be — we need not to put on the paint and 
varnish of forms and ceremonies, but to rub off the 
rough casing of selfishness, till the sun shines. Here 
we come to the true way of teaching politeness or of 
polishing the scholar. It is not to read to him dry 
maxims on etiquette, but to strike at once at the root 
of all ill-manners, selfishness, to make the child gen- 
erous and self-sacrificing. And how shall this be 
done? Our office is to direct the child to a greater 
Teacher. The higher motives of religion must be 
inculcated, and the pupil must learn that moral ex- 
eellence can come from God alone. Yet, although 
it is not in our power to touch the spring of that 
child’s being, and make the selfish and sordid affec- 
tions benevolent and self-forgetful, there are various 
means by which we may attract the minds of our pu- 


pils to God, and prepare the way for that moral ren-' 


ovation, without which, whatever we may have taught 
them, they remain sadly ignorant of the solution of 
the problem, how to dive. 

Several of these means we now propose to consid- 
er. And let us promise, that, what we propose to 
teach, namely, unselfishness, in other words, politeness, 
being a state of the heart, and not an acquisition of 
the brain,—we must apply our means, not to the intel- 
lect, but to the affections. It is not a thing to be 
taught in so many lessons, of a certain length each ; 
neither can we, by wearisome explanations, impart a 
knowledge of it to our pupils. Itis rather in certain 
anostentatious and intangible ways, that this invalu- 
able branch of education is to be pursued. 

lst. We may show to our children how manifest 
is this trait of benevolence, or unselfishness, as it is 
negatively called, with a reference to man’s depravity 
—in the character of God. Not that we should talk 
very much to them, especially if young children, but 
as opportunities occur, and we have thousands of 
them, call their attention to God's care for his crea- 
tures. It needs but a bird or a flower, to do this,— 
and yet how lovely and beautiful may the thought of 
God be made to the young child, by showing, in a 
few simple words, how he makes and takes care of 
the bird on purpose that it may be happy; that He 
breathes the flower into life, in order that we may 
have pleasant and joyful things about us. Then how 
natural the application—God seeks the happiness of 
others—shall not we? 

2d. We may, as they come up in connection with 
the daily lessons, or by accidental circumstances, call 
attention to instarces of self-sacrifice and heroism. 
Stories always find a market with children. Perhaps 
in this working age, with so much to do in so short 
a time, even we teachers have grown over-practical. 
There is little doubt that there is a tendency among 
us, to hurry on the student—to “press,” as it is apt- 
ly termed. We cannot stop for story-telling, when 
there are so many sciences, and so many languages 
and so much mathematics to be crowded into hurried 
and heated brains. But we need not now stop to 
discuss this unphilosophical practice. We take it for 
granted, that politeness is an important and an ap- 


proved branch of instruction, and will simply proceed 
with our suggestions as to the mode of teaching it. 
Let us have story-telling then—at odd minutes, if 
the time is all occupied—the shorter they are the bet- 
ter. No matter if it is about Regulus or some brave 
little fellow in the neighborhood who saved a play 
mate from drowning. Let it be a heroic and unse 
ish act, and so related as to awaken in the minds of 
the listeners a desire to “go and do likewise.” 

3rd. We may encourage little attentions to each 
other among the scholars. We may show byo - 
tune commendation, or otherwise, how, to yield om 
honor or a privilege for the happiness of another, is 
more noble than it were to have merited it at first, 
And many acts of rudeness, common, even habitual 
with children, may be suppressed to a great ~:~ 
A child should be at least as severely reproved for 
laughing at the blunder or misfortunes of another, as 
for neglecting a lesson. 

4th. We must be ourselves polite. No one an- 
dertakes to teach a science till he is himself master 
of it. If we would make our pupils self-sacrificing 
and benevolent, we must ourselves be so—the more 
so the better. The higher up weare, the more likely 
shall we be to draw them after us. Unlike gravita- 
tion, the force of moral attraction increases with the 
distance. The more elevated the moral nature, the 
stronger and more extensive are the sympathies; and 
it is by these, that weak and depraved nature are 
attracted to excellence. 

But we must not forget, that politeness if it is 
the soul, has a body, which is good manners.— 
Though the former is the main thing, the latter is 
not to be despised. And when we have porns | 
inculeated the true spirit of politeness, we may wit 
propriety instruct our pupils in its forms. They 
should be taught to maintain a uniformly courteous 
deportment—not towards the teacher merely, but 
towards each other. In little things,—in passing a 
book, or crossing the room,—they should be made to 
know, that there is a correct and polite way, and 
an improper way. ‘The contrast between the two 
should be strikingly presented to them, and they 
will not be slow to decide of themselves, which is 
the better way. 

The study of politeness should extend through 
the pupil’s whole course, The earlier it is com- 
menced, the better; in fact the primary school is 
the true place to teach its principles, and the scholar 
will not be prepared to lay it aside, until he leaves 
his school. 

Politeness. How the word is associated with all 
the true refinement and delicacy of social inter- 
course. And in its full and perfect sense, it has to 
do with the highest capacities of our nature. Itis 
nota word whose meaning is to be learned in a day. 
Like a corinthian column,—airy and delicately carv- 
ed without, yet solid marble to the centre,—it sug- 
gests at first, ideas of grace and refinement, but on 
closer thought leads us up to the springs and mo- 
tives of all goodness. To be truly, fully polite, is 
to have reached a sublime height in moral excel- 
lence. None but a christian can beso. He receives 
from above that new heart, and those right desires 
which seek the happiness of others, not of self.— 
Seranton Republican, E. B. W. 


THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY. 
An Essay read before the South Middletown Edueca- 
tional Institute, Cumberland County, by Muss 
Lizzre E. Kenyon. 





The hope of a family, the hope of a community, 
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and the hope of a nation, are their youth; and the fa- 
ture welfare and destiny of each must and will depend 
én their course of youthful training. It was Spartan 
mothers as well as Spartain lawyers that trained 
Spartan heroes. The stern course of discipline pur- 
sued by the early settlers of our own country called 
forth the glorious spirit of 76. Thus, through nations, 
families, and communities, the future depends on the 
present course of action. Parents amid various du- 
ties, are compelled to relinquish a part to others; and 
thus on the teacher devolves the task of moulding the 


plastic mind of youth, leaving there an impress, that | 


will not only mark its destiny through life, but, circling 
wider, touch the boundless shores of Eternity, and 
roll on forever. 

Do we consider aright the momentous trast? Is 
it of slight importance what our course of action is? 
We would very justly condemn that physician, who 
having been entrusted with a critical case, should by 
his actions show himself careless of the result. Yet 
to the teachers of our common schools are committed 
the thousands of immortal beings who will soon take 


their place on life’s stage, and work out not only their | 


individual destiny, but will influence our free institu- 
tions—our country’s rise or fall. Can we then too 
deeply feel our responsibility ? 

True, we cannot take the parents’ place, nor re- 
lieve them of their charge. Yet we can and must 
assume the care, not only of the mental, but also the 
moral and physical developments of the future present 
of America. To educate is not simply to pass through 
@ routine of text books, nor yet to store the mind 
with important facts. 


This is but placing the casket in their hands with- 
out the key in their possession. All knowledge to be 
power, must be properly regulated, or it is an instru- 
ment of evil instead of good. To the teacher is as- 


signed the task of training the mind aright, of con-| 
troling and subduing evil passions, restraining the | 
Vicious, stimulating the indolent and timid, and di-| 


recting aright the bright intellect, that it may move 
in its proper orbit and not wander a brilliant meteor, 
without a path. Few of our great men are born 
geniuses ; the height to which they have attained has 
been the result of careful investigation and long pa- 
tient study ? These habits are formed in youth, and 
such it is the duty of the faithful teacher to inculcate. 
The most brilliant talents, are often but flashes of a 
light which might have illumined the world, if they 
had been guided by the principles of morality, virtue 
and a desire to do good. Who has ever been the 
better for Byron having lived, while the deep devo- 
tion of a Brainard, a McCheyne, and a Martyn has 
been the guiding star of many a youth. It is the 
high privilege of the teacher thus to urge those under 
his care to fulfil aright their mission. be it ina high 
or low station, so that whether their influence extend 
through a nation, a world, or never be felt beyond 
the family circle, it may be for good. The future 
career of a nation will be marked by the morals of 
its actors ; to you is committed the sacred trust of 
guarding these. The mind of childhood, like an un- 
written page, is placed in your hands; let no blot or 
stain rest there. Think not others have already left 
their seal and others will when it has passed from 
your care. 

This does not lessen your responsibility to leave 
there an impress of all things pure and holy. The 
prevailing blight on the youth of our land,—the pro- 
fanation of that Holy name, which should never be 
lightly uttered,—may be in a great measure traced to 
our play-grounds, and here it may be to a great ex- 
tent checked by care and watchfulness. , 


How little do bright talents and high attainments 
avail, if the casket in which these gems are enshrined, 
jis so broken by disease and pain that it will not 
|protect them. The teacher should by a strict atten- 
| tion to the laws of nature, regulate the daily position 
|of his pupils. In view of all this, well may the teach- 
ler say, “ Who will be responsible for all these.” Ah, 
|let this be well weighed before you enter the school 
|room as a guide and protector of youth. It should 
|not be the only enquiry, will it pay? but, am I willing 
|to assume the responsibility even for one session. 
All may not be reached, for we are far from perfec- 
| tion ; but let an earnest desire to do all we can pre- 
| vail, and much may be accomplished. The simple 
|faith of childhood renders it easy to impress the great 
|duty they owe to their Creator: and the beautiful 
|truths of our religion, simple yet sublime, may be 
|comprehended by a child in the precept of “love to 
| God and love man.” Let not the setting of the jew- 
'el dim its intrinsic worth—one immortal soul gained 
|aright shall be a crown of rejoicing at last. Say not 
|this is the minister’s province ; you profess to be a 
guide and example to others. Let Excelsior be your 
motto, and a deep sense of duty your greatest incen- 
tive to still higher attainments. Thus our common 
schools may become what they should be, the safe- 
|guards of our free institutions, the pledge of the fu- 
| ture prosperity of our Republic. 


ATTRACTIONS OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

|A Report read before the Wyoming County Teachers’ 
Assoeiation, at Tunkhannock, by C. R. Davis. 
| Whatever attractions there maybe in theschool 
room, to the professional teacher, the outward in- 
|dications in our common school buildings are but 
little calculated to inspire a love for the occupation. 
We will therefore first consider what are not attrac- 
tions, held out by parents and directors, to induce 
‘men and women of taste and refinement, to engage 
in the arduous and responsible duties of teacher. 

A house situated on some unoccupied swamp 
land, without shrub or tree to protect it from the 
sultry heat of summer or the driving blasts of win- 
ter; where the poisonous miasma from decaying 
vegetable matter impairs the health of both teach- 
er and pupil; where the play ground is the street, 
and instead of a fountain of pure water, which 
\should be indispensable, there is naught but a dirty 
puddle, where the geese for a mile around congre- 
gate to bathe their plumage in their native ele- 
ment. 

Surely, there is nothing attractive in all this; 
and if we enter the house, we find still less to lure 
one from a comfortable home:—a row of slab bench- 
es, filled with children just able to touch the floor 
with their toes, the older children endeavoring to 
write at rickety desks, the wall destitute of Black- 
boards, Maps, Charts, or any conveniences of mod- 
ern school furniture. All this is anything but 
attractive. 

A wise man has said, ‘‘ The love of money is the 
root of all evil,” and to the unprincipled, the “al- 
mighty dollar” is the only attraction to an occu- 
pation they despise ; and so long as pay is the only 
inducement held out to teachers, we cannot expect 
to engage those able to obtain a living in any other 
manner. The physician, the merchant, and the 
lawyer, do rot generally engage in their profession 
‘from necessity, but from choice. They have anat- 
‘ural taste for their calling, hence their success ; and 
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for | this great good, parents should devote their idle 


imparting knowledge, and a desire to benefit their | hours and forego their luxuries ; do in fact all but 
fellow creatures, we cannot expect our schools to|improvish themselves to procure proper guides and 


make that improvement we so much desire. Then 
let the marsh or frog-pond behind the school-house, 
be superseded by a dry and pleasant play ground, 
neatly fenced, with _ and there a protecting 
shade tree. Let the mud hole or goose-pond, in 
front, be changed to aneat yard, sloping southward 
if possible, wit 
ments. We cannot resist this occasion to give in 


brief, the dimensions of a proper sized country | 


school house. It should be one story high, twenty, 
three by thirty-four feet on the out-side; thirteen 


feet high, and a portico in front six feet in width. | 
A house similar in size to this, if properly finished, | 


would meet the wants of nearly every school in the 
county. When houses of the right dimensions are 
once built, the influence of good teachers will soon 
persuade the parents to make the internal arrange- 
ments all that is desirable. 

But after all the preparations of location, build- 
ing, and general arrangement, the live teacher, who 
has chosen his occupation for the good he may do, 
is the great attracting force of the school room.— 
He is the luminous centre, round which. is genera- 
ted the love of honor, glory and beauty. Not that 
honor which is lauded in the councils, of men, and 
can only be sustained by the blood and tears of 
suffering humanity, but that honor which makes 
glad the approving conscience, and if it is despised 
among MEN, it will be cherished and remembered by 
the good in Heaven. 

Apart from the teacher we see but little that is 
encouraging. 

** Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee.”’ 

Are teachers trying to prepare themselves for 
greater usefulness, oa using every means within 
their power to qualify themselves so as better to 
discharge their great sacred duties? If this be so 
we need not despair. He can accomplish more 
towards extending and upholding the liberties of 
the state,do more and better things for the advance- 
ment of future generations, with his slate and 
primer, than the soldier, in full military array, with 
the pride, pomp and circumstance of war—with 
banners flying, shouts rending the air, and martial 
music pealing. 

Though unimportant and insignificant in the 
eyes of the unthinking, let him pursue right on his 
peaceful vocation, quietly advancing in his humble 

ath, steadily laboring till he has opened to the 
ight the recesses of ignorance, and torn up by the 
roots the weeds of vice. His progress is not to be 
compared to the triumphal march of the conquer- 
ing hero, but it will lead him eventually to con- 
uests more brilliant and laurels more imperishable 
than the destroyer of his species ever won. His 
renown will fill the world in after ages when the 
ge and the great shall rise up and call him bless- 
ed. 

A sure and unmistakable sign of the regeneration 
of society and the advancement of learning will be 
the elevation of the art of teaching to the foremost 
ranks among the learned professions. Is there 
any thing on earth more precious than the mind, 
soul, character, of the child? Then, no office 
should be regarded with greater respect than that 
ofteacher. Let the purest and best minds of the 
country be induced to assume it. To accomplish 


the rose and the vine for its orna-| 


|guardians for their children. No language can 
| justly describe the folly of amassing fortunes for 
your children, while we starve the intellect, and 
| impoverish the heart. 





OUR MISSION. 
| Essay read before the Montour co, Teachers’ Institute 
at Washingtonville, Nov. 17th, 1858, by Miss 
Macere Hueuss, of Danville. 
‘© We are fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

Across the abyss of ages come to us these words 
as pregnant with truth as when they emanated 
from the kingly heart of Israel’s bard. It is won- 
derful, that, when he felt the presence of the All- 
wise irradiating his darkened and sin-marred soul, 
he should have swept anew the lyre attuned to ce- 
lestial symphonies, while a pean of joyous exulta- 
tion gushed from his hallowed lips ? 

When we consider the mechanism of our bod- 
ies—the bounding heart with its valves and ventri- 
cles—the flashing eye with its mirrors and lenses— 
the nimble feet, and cunning fingers, we reiterate 
the words of the Psalmist, and acknowledge the 
fearful skill of Him who framed us. And then the 
mind! the thinking, reasoning part of our being! 
Who can fathom its conceptions or limit its 
achievements? In a heart-beat it can flash from 
world to world, name the stary hosts that “‘ gem 
the robe of night,” and tell the laws that bind them 
in their radiant courses. It brings the lightning 
'from the storm-cloud to trace its thoughts, an 
chains the sunbeams till they paint the image of its 
| possessor. 

And finally the intricate, mysterious combination 
of soul and body! That the tear should gush 
in anguish, that smiles should beam in gladness,— 
the lip quiver in anger, and the cheek crimson with 
shame, is a mystery which, though we cannot fath- 
om, we regard with feelings of awe and wonder. 

Fellow teachers, over creatures so interesting, 
and mysterious, is delegated tousacontrol. Eac 
pupil that enters our schools comes freighted 
with a triple trust—health of body, cultivation of 
intellect, and elevation of soul. How this trust 
has been heeded, we let conscience and observation 
answer. 

In olden time, (the days of school-keeping) the 
law of the school-room was a threat, a command, 
and a blow, and with a pseudo wisdom and philos- 
ophy, the strong and the weak,—the bold and the 
timid,—the affectionate and repellant, were sub- 
jected to the same regimen. Little backs smarted 
from the infliction of unmerited blows, and little 
spines grew weary and curved by long incarcera- 
tions on the comfortless, backless benches—“ Read- 
in’, Writin,’ and ’"Rithmetic,” composed the modi- 
cum of intellectual training. 

But “ gloria in excelsis,” a new era is dawning 
upon education. It is now understood to be a de- 
\velopment of the whole humanity, not an arbitrary 
portion of it. The soul is no longer to grovel, the 
affections to starve, for want of their proper ali- 
|ment—sympathy. Still there is a great deal for us 
‘to do. Oars, fellow teachers, is a noble mission,— 
laborers in human elevation,—in the vineyard of 
intellect. Next to those who marshal the sacra- 


|mental hosts, is our vocation. 
| It is not among senseless automata that we are 
‘daily’ moving, but among souls which however 
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dwarfed by childhood, or marred by sin shall sur- | 
vive, when other planets circle other suns, when 
countless ages shall have finished their rounds,— 
aye, throughout the ceaseless cycles of eternity ! 

As the naturalist examines the flower, learns its 
species, genus, and mode of culture, so let us study 
these human blossoms, whose culture is entrusted 
tous. Let us study each deep fount of feeling that 
gushes free and resistless. Let us search out dor- 
mant faculties and arouse slumbering talents, and 
by wisdom and ingenuity bring them into action. 
Teachers of Montour, shall we not inaugurate a} 
new era in the common school system? Shall we 
not kindle a light that sister counties beholding,— 
may like the eastern Magi, flock to see its bright- 
ness, and that shall increase in intensity until its 
resplendent brilliancy shall illumine our fair land 
from the distant coast of Maine, to the shores of 
the far-off Pacific sea? 

Let us elevate our profession from a secular to 
a sacred vocation—from mere teachers to educators. 
Here can sanctified intellect find room for its 
loftiest aspirations, and if we bring hither enthu- 
siasm, earnestness, and zeal,—if we are whole- 
souled champions for truth, the blessed results of 
our labors can only be known, when “the angel | 
shall stand with one foot on the sea, and one upon | 
dry land, and declare time shall be no more.” 

If we are enthusiastic lovers of our calling, and 
if our hearts are in the work, it cannot be dull. If 
at times our instructions seem futile, and both pa- 
rents, and children, appear ungrateful for all our 
labor of heart and brain, let us not rush ignomi- 
niously from the ranks, but look through the vista 
of years, to when some of those, now under our! 
care, shall awe multitudes by the terrors of Sinai, 
or melt them by the moving story of Calvary ;— 
others shall brave the perils of India’s sun, and the 
icebergs of the frozer realm of the ice-king to en- 
rich the annals of science, while others still, shall 
hold proud places in our nation’s councils, or bear 
over the billowy deep the olive branch of peace. 
Shall not visions such as these give us renewed 
courage, and help us to comprehend the sublime 
sentiment “to labor and to wait?” Let us elicit 
thought, set fire to feeling, arouse the slumbering 
energies of mind and soul, mould the redundant and 
salient points of character, into symmetry, encour- 
age nobleness, and repress vice, and soon we shall 
see, in the beautiful imagery of the prophet, “ in- 
stead of the thorn, shall come up the fir tree, and) 
instead of the briar, shall come up the myrtle tree.” 

In the spirit of democratic philanthropy, that 
places the sons of the pauper and the millionnaire, | 
on a level, and bids them tread alike the paths of | 
knowledge, was planned the common school sys-| 
tem of Pennsylvania, and in allegiance to her let| 
us labor to make the recipients of her munificence| 
worthy citizens of our noble commonwealth. 

With Excelsior for our motto, with unanimity of 
feeling and concord in action, let us continue our! 
crusade against youthful ignorance and crime, arm-| 
ed with the panoply of wisdom, love, and persever-| 
ance. The times demand that we shall be earnest. 
The argus-eyed public are regarding us with cynic 
sneers, Loving parents are watching our influence 
upon their offspring with intense anxiety. The 
Lord of the harvest is sounding in our ears, “ why | 
stand ye here idle,” and in the langurge of one of | 
Albion's gifted daughters, the children are mutely 
but eloquently calling 

Give us light amid our darkness, 








Let us know the good from ill ; 


Hate us not for all our blindness, 
Love us, lead us, show us kindness— 
You can make us what you will. 


We are willing ; we are ready, 
We would learn if you would teach ; 
We have hearts that yearn to duty ; 
We have minds alive to beauty ; 
Souls that any heights can reach! 


Look into our childish faces— 
See ye not our willing hearts? 

Only love us—only lead us— 

Only let us know you need us, 
And we all will do our parts. 


Train us! try us, days slide onward, 
They can ne’er be ours again— 

Save us, save! from our undoing! 

Save from ignorance and ruin— 
Make us worthy to be mEN. 





THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY TO HISTORY. 
An Abstract of an Address of T. H. Burrowes, de- 
livered before the Cumberland County Teachers’ 

Institute, at Newville, Dec. 1858. 

Mr. Burrowes congratulated the Institute upon 
their success. He had seen their first effort at or- 
ganization, four years ago; and though circum- 
stances prevented meeting them since, he had 
watched their progress with much interest. This 
was the largest Institute, in proportion to the whole 
number of teachers in the county, he had ever at- 
tended. Of the 180 schools in the county, he un- 
derstood about 150 of the teachers were present.— 
Another thing delighted him. It was the general 
and generous interest in the whole school move- 
ment, manifested by the Directors of the county. 
He had learned that nearly every board in the county 
was represented in a Directors’ meeting, held in 
this place this week, to consider questions relating 
to the improvement of the teachers and the schools. 
Their successful Normal Institute, also, showed 
the right kind of progress. 

He desired to say something to the teachers pre- 
sent on their own studies and improvement, It 
was not enough that the mere school-room branches 
were mastered and taught. ‘he teacher should be 
a person of general information, to enable him to 
teach and illustrate properly. Light from various 
points was necessary, to give a clear view of the 
most rudimental branches and points, to the learn- 
er. Among the studies valuable—he might say in- 
dispensable—in this respect, is that of History ; 
and he would offer some remarks on the mode of 
studying it;—not by their pupils, but by themselves, 
for their pupils’ benefit. 

There was a Time when, a Place where; and a 
Result belonging, to every event in History.. He 
spoke more especially of those great events which 
were clearly the acts of God’s government of the 
world,—History being nothing but the record of the 
Divine administration of human affairs, in reference 
to communities. He would recommend them: 

1. To Epoch-ize history. That is, to fix clearly 
in the mind the date of the most leading event of 
each century, or other large portion of time, and 
to chronologically connect with it, all the minor 
preceding or succeeding events, as being not 
only of the same epoch, but as related to it, 
if such were the fact, in their nature and effects. 
He would prefer the power to assign an approxi- 
mate date to events, in this way, to the most exact 
repetition of day and year that any artificial sys- 
tem of mnemonics could effect. The one would be 
the result of a broad knowledge—the other a memo- 
rized process. Besides, he never had krown an in- 
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stance of a mnemonic system of chronoloy re- 
maining with its possessor for useful purposes, long 
after the series of lessons, by which it was impar 
ted, had terminated. 

2. To Loecal-ize history. No work on history 
should ever be read, without the map or globe be- 
fore the reader. Not only should the locality of 
the scene of each event be clearly fixed in the mind, 
in connection with the description, but the local re- 
lations also. . For instance: The conquest of Que- 
bec by the British, was less remarteshie as the cap- 
ture of one of the chief strongholds of the conti- 
nent, than as the breach of that line of posts 
stretching from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, through 
the Lakes, and down the Ohio and Mississippi, to 
the Gulf of Mexico, at New Orleans, by which the 
French nation, designed,—and it was a vast and 
statesmanlike project,—to restrain the British pos- 
sessions, and retain the command of the interior of 
North America, Hence the commanding position 
of Quebec, on tide-water, and at the confluence of 
the St. Charles with the St. Lawrence, should be 
known, with its other more important local rela- 
tions. 

3. To Moral-ize history. He used this word for 
want of a better; but the idea was, to epdeavor 
not only to perceive the producing causes of the 

reat events of history, but—as its most invaluable 
oore shel effects and influences,on the moral 
and social condition of our race. Some thought 
that history should be stripped of the horrors of 
battles, seiges, famines, pestilences, revolutions, &c., 
&c., or at least, that the details of their sufferings 
and crimes should be-made less prominent, and 
that much greater space should be given to details 
of private life, domestic economy, philanthropic 
effort, &. He was not of that opinion. The lat- 
ter class ef facts of course, should have their full 
place ; but the former were more emphatically the 
true subject-matter for history. The French revo- 
lution, for instance, had wasted millions on millions 
of property, and shed oceans of blood. But, who 


could say that the punishment was too great for 


the crimes that had preceded it, or that the price 
was beyond the value of the improvements in all 
the social and governmental relations of the French 
people, it had introduced, for the benefit of the long 
centuries of the future? So of Ireland. Seven 
hundred years ago that beantiful land had been 
forced from its true owners by England; and ever 
since it had been a thorn in the side of the conque- 
ror ; the crime being thus punished by the very pos- 
session of the stolen property. But a a 
1845— a famine had almost depopulated the south- 
ern and western portions of the island, and now 
farmers from England and Scotland being largely 
introduced, the whole face of the country was 
changing, and it was becoming one of the most 
prosperous parts of the British dominions. It 
might be, that the crime was expiated, and the day 
of prosperity and peace returning. 

vents methodized, located and viewed in this 
light, would not only add to the teachers’ fund of 
useful and interesting knowledge, but would en- 
able them to increase the value of the geographical 
and histerical exercises of their pupils, as well as 
add such a degree of interest as would lighten 
the labors of both. 

Teachers were, in the true view of the subject, 
the makers of history. History being the record 
of God’s government of the world, they who im- 
pressed its moral character on the actors in history 
—men—wielded all history. This presented to view, 











in a light not to be mistaken or concealed, the duty 
of the teacher in relation to secular training or 
morality, independently of religious instruction, or 
piety. Menin nations occupied a different position 
before the Deity, from that of man as an individual. 
Each man believed and was converted, acted, and 
was responsible, for himself; and while he might or 
might not be rewarded or punished in this life, it 
was most certain that he alone would have to aa- 
swer for himself in the next. Not so with commu- 
nities, They did commit crimes; and as.all crimes 
must be punished by the justice of the Deity, it 
was as certain that their punishment must be ia 
this world, as it was that it could not be in the 
next. For they could not be punished as commu 
nities in the next, without God's punishing one for 
another, everlastingly, which was impossible.— 
Hence nations were punished in this life—the good 
being often involved in the penalty with the bad, 
A nation cannot believe, as.such, be converted, 
as such, or be sanctified, as such. These are acts 
or conditions of the individual. But a-nation can 
be more or less moral, more or less peaceful, more 
or less industrious, more or less temperate, as such; 
for these are acts or conditions depending upon 
roper training by man and laws made by man,— 
‘herefore, a nation is responsible for its moral con- 
duct. In fact, the difference between piety and 
morality was as plain and old as the difference be- 
tween the two tables of the Divine law; and while 
the religious instruction and guidance of men were 
\left to the ministers of religion, it was the duty. of 
the secular teacher to lay a broad, deep and solid 
\foundation of morality, upen which the religious 
‘superstructure would be most safely erected. Of 
‘course the morality to be imparted was that of the 
christian system ; and while imparted under the in- 
fluence of that great command of the founder of 
christianity,“ that ye love one another,”—the 
more morality taught, the better for the cause of 
God, as well as for our nationa) happiness and pros- 
PEN 
It had always seemed to him, that this view of 
the subject,— the responsibility of the teacher for 
national morality—presented not only the differ- 
ence between moral and religious instruction, but 
‘the plain duty of the secular teacher towards the 
latter, in a light that could neither be evaded nor 
| concealed. 





REPORT, 
| On the Utility of Introducing the Higher Branches of 
an English Education into our Common Schools, 


The past of our country was involved in peculiar 
circumstances, and the position of our forefathers 
was such as to occasion indifference to education. 
Their attention was necessarily demanded in pre- 
paring the country for a comfortable home. 

The forest must be subdued, houses built, the 
‘earth cultivated, the winding path through the 
‘forest, or by the laughing waters, changed to the 
‘broad road; that again to the turnpike, to give 
|way in turn, to the railroad or telegraph. 
| There was then a pressing necessity for bringi 
\forth the active energies of every member of s0- 
‘ciety. Physical exertion was demanded on every 
‘side. No time remained to devote to the directing 
of the rational powers, and the establishing of the 
‘spiritual. No time for the establishing of schools 


and the diffusion of general knowledge. All thought 
was directed towards providing for temporal or 
| Physical wants and necessities. 

As the golden chariot ef time rolled on and 
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brought new joys, new hopes and pew anticipations, 
the very atmosphere seemed to change ; a new im- 
pulse renovated every nerve, a new aspiration 
caused every heart to beat with an ardent emula- 
tion. Each one felt that the country was now his 
home. The savage had been brought to terms of 
eace, freedom had been established, the forests 
ad disappeared, the huts of our forefathers had 
given place to the stately mansion, the hills had 
been levelled for the turnpike, tunneled for the ca- 
nal and railroad; the solitary cabin by the way- 
side had become the village, the borough or the 
busy city; mines had been opened which yielded 
abundantly of their hidden wealth, treasured for 
ages, to the hardy, persevering, energetic race, who 
had penetrated the bosom of the earth to bring it 
to light; and all seemed to pass along smoothly. 


The universal feeling that work,—work alone, | 
\the great moral edifice of the nation? 


was necessary, had become less prevalent and lost 
its virtue. The cultivation of mind began to re- 
ceive more attention, but it was solely in reference 


to its value in making money or facilitating the | remitted attention. 
Schools were established and|our power to stimulate and perfect the common 


business process, 


knowledge and desires of the community demand 


|more, and this demand should be satisfied. 


We cannot reasonably expect that generation 
after generation, will be satisfied with the same 
course of studies in our common schools ; that they 
should, would imply great deficiency and unfaith- 
fulness in the teachers. Heretofore, the progress 
of the schools has been retarded by the scarcity of 
competent instructors, but now that difficulty is 
obviated, and a sufficient number of faithful, self- 
sacrificing men and women offer their services as 
instructors of the young. 

The plain, humble buildings of our forefathers, 
sink into insignificance beside the palace-like struc- 
tures of modern times. We rebuild with lavish 
expenditure, calling to our aid all that the world 
ean give of art or science; and should we not ob- 
serve the same in reference to our common schools, 


The education of the people should receive, as it 
richly deserves, our earliest, deepest and most un- 
We should do every thing in 


instruction given, but, only in the first rudiments |schools, and make them in truth, “The Peoples’ 


of knowledge. 


The sparcity of inhabitants, the | Colleges,” where the rude, chaotic faculties of chil- 


scarcity and incompetency of teachers, seemed to|dren have form given to them, causing them to 
operate against a more advanced course of study. |stand up,—men and women,—erect in the conseious 

e effect was found in the low mental culture and | dignity of their nature, with a culture worthy of 
apparent indifference to all those branches of edu-| their high powers and immortal destiny. 


cation, considered by many, as merely ornamental. | 
s and universities were | views, to make a richer provision for the youth of 


When academies, colle 


It is a solemn duty, enforced upon us by these 


established, the same feeling of studying only in| our country, and the conscientious discharge of this 
reference to the value of education as so much |duty is a debt which we owe to our children and 


money or stock invested in trade, existed, and was | posterity. 


as zealously adhered to, as though it was part of 
the “sacred canon.” Hence, those branches only, 
mere studied, which yielded. the most gain in active 
ife, 


We should multiply and purify the 
sources of knowledge, so that all might slake the 
thirst for it without going to some “foreign land.” 

Our sons and daughters are rising up around us; 


they who are to establish the temple of virtuous 


In the common schools, all, save a few of the | freedom, and garnish it with the embellishments of 
rudimental branches were considered unattainable, |science, and the triumphs of genius—they upon 
unless by the favored few who had the mantle of | whom depends the support of our civil and religi- 
inspiration thrown around them, and were therefore | ous institutions—they who are to direct the ener- 


never attempted. Hence, the pan mass of pupils 
remained upon the outskirts of science, and never 
aspired to that knowledge which lifts the soul from 





gies of moral and intellectual power, and maintain 
our nation’s honer—they who are to stand at the 
helm of the “ Nation’s Ship,” and guide her aright 


earth and enables it to hold sweet converse with ajin her triumphant course over the boisterous tide 


thousand worlds beyond. 

The present period presents a more pleasing pic- 
ture. Everything has been remodeled. Science 
has a new mantle thrown around it. The country 
has put on a new garb, The clangor of arms, the 
trump of the warrior calling to battle, the savage 
yell and the roar of wild beasts, no longer echo on 
the mountains, or in the valleys, The rich boon 
of freedom purchased with the blood of our fore- 
fathers, is ours to enjoy. Public improvements 
haye been made, travelling has been facilitated, the 
press sustained, liberal sums given to found and 
sustain colleges and universities, and generous pro- 
vision made for the maintenance of common schools. 

The importance of mental culture has been felt, 
and a marked improvement in the school system 
has followed. School houses now stand boldly 
apee the hill-tops, andnestle in the valleys. Many 

those branches formerly considered unattain- 
able, are now taught by skilful teachers with entire 
success, The government has lent its assistance 
to supply the accruing wants of the youth. The 
terms of edugation have become lower ; and knowl- 
edge, instead of being limited to a few, has become 
ey ag and all ¢lasses are. privileged to drink 
rom its inexhaustable fount; but the provision is 
not great enough—not rich enough. The growing 





of time—they who are to establish a National 
literature, which shall spread abroad like the mel- 
low rays of the morning sun, and bless society with 
its genial influence, and shall we not enlarge their 
opportunities for preparing themselves for these 
high vocations, since they appeal to us with out- 
stretched hands, and implore us, in the name of hu- 
manity, not to turn them away empty. 

These considerations enforce upon our views the 
necessity of introducing the higher branches of an 
English education into our common schools. It 
would elevate the minds and purify the hearts of 
the youth, and indeed, this period of the world’s 
history demands the combined union and develop- 
ment of education and morality in every habitable 

ortion of the globe—that Ethiopia may stretch 
orth her hands to God, and the isles of the sea 
sing our joy—all of which would be but the dawn 
of the new era which is to envelop the world with 
its noon-tide splendor. 

That there is a possibility of arriving at that 
state of perfection which we desire, in the system 
of public instruction, is proven by the united cry 
of the people going up in behalf of a more liberal 
education. Its importance is felt and almost uni- 
versally admitted; for all have seen its good effects 





upon society. This desire argues the possibility of 
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introducing any branch of science into our schools 
that would contribute to the enlightenment of the 
people and the education of the masses. 


e should ever keep in view the great object— | 


the elevating, the strengthening and the purifying 
of the minds of the rising generation—and press 
steadily forward, being governed by the experience 
of the past, the wisdom of the present, and the 
wants of the future, until we gain the mastery over 
Ignorance, and Science sits enthroned in every 
mind. 

The advantages resulting from introducing the 
higher branches of an English education into our 
common schools, can hardly be enumerated. In 
the first place, it would dignify the condition of our 
schools, and raise the office of teaching from a 
mere business to a profession, ennobling in its na- 
ture and worthy of high honor. 
the standard of education, thereby improving so- 
ciety, by separating the baser from the finer parts 
of our nature. It would develop and bring out 
the beauties, the excellencies, the perfections and 
sublime powers of the human mind, as the addi- 
tional touches of the artist’s chisel beautify the 
marble statue. It would increase the number of 
learned and scientific men in our country. 

Many parents who now send their-sons and 
daughters abroad to be educated, would then keep 
them at home, where they would have many addi- 
tional advantages, and could receive a thorough 
education, without being exposed to the evil habits 
so often contracted when from parental restraint ; 
besides, these schools would not be limited to the 
few, but be accessible to all. 

In the second place, it would have a salutary 
effect upon legislation. There is an undeniable 
connection existing between the intelligence of a 
nation and its laws. Wise laws tend to develop 
the resources of a State, and swell the tide of na- 
tional pocepesin by stimulating human ingenuity, 
encouraging industry, and securing the quiet enjoy- 
ment of its fruits. “The connection is not more 
inseparable between light and the sun, between the 
shadow and its object, between colors and the rain- 
bow, than that which exists, and ever must exist, 
between national prosperity and good laws, and 
between good laws and geuveral intelligence.” 

In the third place, it would be a pecuniary bene- 
fit to the country. The only potent objection that 
can be urged against the most liberal system of 
public education, is its expensiveness; but if it 


were rightly understood, even this objection would | 


fall powerless. It has been proven that universal 


education, at any cost, is so far from being an ex- | 


ense to a country, that it is an actual gain in dol- 
ars and cents. 

In this connection we may notice, that compe- 
tent teachers would be required, but we are persua- 
ded that many of our teachers are qualified to teach 
the higher branches, while our academies, colleges 
and Normal Schools are sending out a large number 
of competent young men and women annually, who 
are devoting their time to the noble profession of 
teaching. | 
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will then impel them to repudiate him,” and give a 
more liberal salary to a competent instructor. 

If there is a close connection existing between 
the intelligence of a nation and its laws, it is no 
less close and significant which exists between its 
legislation and its wealth. .Whocan calculate the 
activity and enterprise diffused through the com- 
munity by the operation of a single wise law, and 
the extent to which it has augmented the produc- 
tive labor of the country, thus pouring untold riches 
into the lap of the nation. 

The universal cultivation of the mind and heart 
will also increase the wealth of a country, by in- 
creasing the intellectual and moral powers of each 
member of society, thus producing more virtue and 
intellectual capacity, which lies at the root of all 
| prosperity. 

It is not nature alone that makes the man, The 
iliving spark must first be kindled by the schools. 
It is the school that first quickens curious thought, 
fills the mind with principles of science, and starts 
|the moral and intellectual powers into action.— 
| Therefore, we should spare no pains, count no ex- 
| pense, but push our schools to the highest possible 
\limit of perfection. 
| Again, lastly, the diffusion of sound education 
of the mind and heart, among the members of a 
community, would diminish the moral and social 
burdens which oppress society and exhaust its re- 
sources. The relation of ignorance to vice and 
crime in all their forms, is too well known to re- 
‘quire any proof or illustration. It would have a 
tendency to diffuse christian principles, to strength- 
en the christian spirit, and to promote the christian 
virtues. General intelligence and christianity are 
twin sisters, and dependent upon each other. The 
diffusion of knowledge is the only means of pro- 
moting christianity, and the first step toward re- 
claiming a heathen nation, is to establish schools 
and educate the people, to prepare them to receive 
the christian virtues, and adorn their souls with the 
mantle of * holiness.” Knowledge expands the 
\wings of intellect and opens up all the senses to 
the glorious wonders of creation. It enables man 
to realize the presence of the great Jehovah in 
every object in nature, and adore and worship Him 
in grand nature’s temple inscribed to the living 
God, On the other hand, ignorance and supersti- 
tion follow each other as the night the day, leading 
men from the worship of the true God to the wor- 
ship of idols, and that which is not God. The 
more intelligence a nation has, the purer the morals 
of its people are. 

Universal education would also raise the aspira- 
| tions, elevate the affections, improve the sense of 
| taste, inspire a love for the beautiful in nature, and 
ithe sublimity of God’s works, thus leading us to a 
longing desire for perfection, which alone exists in 
ithe great Jehovah, and finally, to the worship and 
\adoration of Him as our Creator, Preserver and 
bountiful Benefactor. 

| Then let us do all we can to perfect our common 
\schools—the great fountain of popular light and 
‘knowledge. Let us combine to make education 


The only reason why poor teachers are ever tole- free to all, as the air we breathe, and pure as the 


rated, is, because they work cheap. The desire of | life-giving sunshine. 


gain seems to be a master-spring of human action ; 
and this instinct, so universal, and of such poten- 
tial energy in human conduct, can be enlisted in 
behalf of education. “Convince parents that 


cheap education is bad economy, as well as bad 
philosophy, and the very same motive that now in- 
clines them to employ the incompetent teacher, 


Let us work on in the honest, 
/courageous faith, that He whose sunshine causes 
ithe flowers to unfold their beauties, and shed their 
|fragrance upon the passing breeze, will not deny 
His blessing to the seeds of knowledge and virtue. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. B. Brumpaves, 
Mitton Sancaree. 
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